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SPRING. 





BY ELLEN M. HOOPER. 


Out of the gloom of Deeember 
Spring comes triumphant, divine! — 
Oh, in thy midnight remember 
Light out of darkness shall shine! 
\'p from the earth’s frozen bosom, 
Lifting their shy starry eyes, 
May flowers come!—Bid thy hopes blossom 
Joy out of sadness shall rise! 
Out of the blind toil of learning, 
Knowledge and power we attain ;— 
Foul, for a fuller life vearning, 
Wait for the guerdon of pain! 
Eyes that are close sealed in slumber 
Wake at the summons of light ;— 
Spirit, the days thou may'st number 
Ere thou reecivest thy sight! 
Walk not in sadness of spirit, 
Prisoners, fain to be free! 
Think of the hopes you inherit— 
Think of the glorious To Be! 
Look! there’s an occan of gladness 
Dancing and dimpling beneath; 
Lo, the last vestige of sadnesa 
Flees on the wind’s balmy breath! 
Crowds of sweet thoughts group and gather; 
Joy, from Fear’s chrysalis tomb, 
Cleaves the soft air to thy Father, 
Mounts the bright path to thy home! 
oe ——- 


AN ADDRESS ON TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


I have received several requests from sub- 
scribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for re- 
ports of an address of mine te the Harvard 
students on Total Abstinence. As there is 
no good report in existence, so far as I 
know ;—as the report reprinted in these 
columns made me say (as reporters often 
do) some things diametrically opposite to 
what I really said;—and as I know that 
the subject greatly interests many readers ; 
—it may be well to give a little digest of 
the lecture. 
leaving out all that makes an address in- 
teresting, and is too much like the process 
which Sydney Smith thought pleasant in 
hot weather, namely, to take off one’s flesh 
and sit in one’s bones. 

The speaker began by making certain 


physique and 
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any particular theory as to speak the truth. 
This done, he went on to argue in favor of 
total abstinence on the successive grounds 
of health of body, health of mind, freedom 
from at least one source of danger, free- 
dom from suspicion, and finally example 
to others. 

1. Llealth of body. Mere I did not say, as 
reported in one paper, that total abstinence 
would give a guarantee of health; such a 
statement would have been folly. On the 
contrary, | took pains to point out that in 
the great variety of influences that contrib- 
uted to health, total abstinence was but 
one; that many men attained to health and 


| old age without it, and many died early 
| who practised it; and that at least half of 


the physicians | knew used wine them- 
selves, which they would not do if it clear- 
ly injured them. On the other hand I 


| pointed out the unquestionable fact that in 


all the occupations requiring the finest 
most prolonged exertion, 
there was a steady tendency to disuse al- 
cohol and substitute lighter stimulants; 
that whereas alcohol was formerly regard- 


| ed as absolutely essential to farmers in 


haying, to lumbermen in the woods, to 
soldiers in the army and to sailors in the 
navy, ic had been gradually discontinued 
among all these classes, and that nobody 
doubted the advantage of the change. This 
I claimed to be an almost conclusive proof 
that alcoholic drinks, tried by the average 
experience of the human race, have been 
found unfavorable to the highest physical 
condition. 

2. Health of mind. 
were given for thinking that the nervous 
system was kept sounder, the head clearer, 
the mind keener, the tongue readier, in the 
absence of all stimulating drinks whatever ; 


Ilere some reasons 


and some illustrations were given of the 


untrustworthy mental action of those in- | 


men who heeded to be wound 


Perhaps the best point 


tellectual 
up by stimulants. 
made under this head was this. 
thought that they must have wine at pub- 
lic dinners to give them vivacity. Yet the 
two gentlemen who had addressed the 


| Harvard Total Abstinence Society at its pre- 


vious meeting (Ex-Goy. Long and Rey. E. 
kK. Hale) were probably the two best after- 
dinner speakers in the Commonwealth. 


| Surely there was something a little absurd 


| 
This process usually implies | 


adinissions which inany would think either | 


incorrect or ill-advised. Tle expressed the 
opinion that the habit of intemperance did 
not exist among Harvard students to any 
greater extent, so far as he could see, than 
among any other thousand young men, 
taken at random in the community ; and in 
fact that it did not seem to him so great in 
proportion, or at least so visible. as when 
To this he added, and 
enforeed it by some illustrations, that the 


he was in college. 


drinking habits of Harvard students were 
less conspicuous than those of English stu- 
dents at Oxford or students at 
Heidelberg. This was the first admission: 
another that he did regard the 
alrinking of a glass of wine as a sin per se, 


German 


was not 
like licentiousness or gambling, but an act 
in which the right and wrong were to be 
determined by a variety of considerations, 
about some of which conscientious people 
might well differ. To this it was added 
that, in the speaker's opinion, men might 


in the spectacle of a company of gentle- 
men, drinking wine for an hour or two 
to make themselves brilliant, and then 
obliged after all to borrow their wit and 
wisdom from the ranks of those who had 
drunk nothing. 


3. Freedom from danger. Were some il- 


| LEONARD BACON vs. WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


| have been permitted to live and to take 





An article in the Century for March, en-. 
titled “A Good Fight Finished,” which 
proves to be a eulogy of a distinguished 
father by his son, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 


has brought up. with strange vividness, 
the great drama through which many of us 


part. As I read the very just eulogium of 
his father by the son, | could not refrain 
from imagining the amusement it would 
cause the shade of the great but humble 


and gentle Garrison, and the chagrin of the | 
earnest but positive Bacon, to note the | 
strictures of this too devoted son. 

I remember once to have heard Garrison | 
relate an amusing incident that occurred 


/ to him in travelling from New York to 


Boston. 
ant acquaintance of a Southern slaveholder. | 
Not suspecting that the mild,gentle-spoken | 
man to whom he had instinetively turned | 
for companionship was the hated denun- | 
ciator of the national sin, he poured out | 
his grievances to this sympathetic North- | 


On a boat, he had made the pleas- 


ern man, Whom he found tender as well as 
just. Mr. Garrison listened to the slave- 
holder's recital, while he showed how his 
heart had been quickened to a poor attempt 
at self-justification; to the kindly yet 
searching questions of the great agitator, 
he was compelled to confess that the sys- 


tem of slavery was no better than Wesley 
had described it; @% ¢, ‘The sum of all 
Yet, this man, born into his 
heritage of evil, did not wish to be regard- 
ed as a chief sinner. To his appeals for a 
kindlier judgment from Northern men, Mr. 
Garrison asked him if he truly believed 
slavery to beasinfulinstitution. He frank- 
ly confessed that he did. 
“You also regard it as a 


villainies.”’ 


State affair 


“Yes, and no,” was the reply. 


| 
| | 
| mainly ¥ | 
| 
| 


| habit to “spare the wrong, 


“The 


| States could not hold slaves without the | 


Men have | 


lustrations were given of the tremendous | 


power of the habit of intemperance over 
Yet no one ever 
formed it deliberately ; no man ever said to 
himself “I will be a drunkard 3° every one 


those who had formed it. 


began as a moderate drinker and supposed | 


himself safe. Grant that the great major- 
ity were safe; grant that only one man in 
twenty or one in fifty fell. Was it not 
worth some sacrifice to be sure of not be- 
ing that one in fifty? 

The speak- 
er here gave instances within his knowl- 


#. Freedom from suspicion. 


edge of men in the army, and in publie 
life, who during their official career had de- 
liberately abstained from intoxicating 
drinks in order to be above suspicion. No 
business man ever thinks less well of his 
bookkeeper, no lawyer of his student, for 
being a tota 


labstainer. A passenger ona 


steamer in a storm always feels a shade 
he knows that the officer in com- 


mand drinks no liquor whatever. <A 


safer if 
man 
who never touches a drop of wine may be 


| pitied or condoled with or laughed at, but 


serye the cause of temperance not merely | 


by total abstinence but by moderation. 
Then I gave my reasons for thinking that, 
nevertheless, the best way to serve it was 


total abstinence. This was defined as mean- | 
ing habitual abstinence from all intoxieat- | 


ing drinks as @ beverage, without raising 
the question of their occasional use as a 
medicine or tonic. 

I am aware that to many worthy people 
these preliminary admissions will seem to 
have been so great and dangerous as prac- 
tically to counterbalance any good that the 
subsequent address could do; but they 
were made simply because the speaker be- 
lieved them to be true, and because his ob- 
Jeet was not so much to make eonverts to 


<0 far as this habit goes he is trusted, and 


| that all the martyrs of the church have 


| ever you might inherit of worldly goods 


eases may arise where this overbalances | 


all the rest. 
5. Erample. 


erations urged were the usual ones and 


On this point the consid- 


the instances were such as oecur in any 
man’s experience; the point being that in 
view of the fearful and well-recognized 
evils of excess, the strong ought to bear the 


infirmities of the weak. In conclusion, the 


| speaker said that,he was not an ascetic, but 


heartily believed in getting the maximum 
of innocent enjoyment out of life: that 
often, during a somewhat varied career, 
he had been led to ask himself whether on 


_ the whole he had gained or lost by habitu- 


| the John the 


al abstinence from intoxicating drinks and | 


that the verdict had always been that he | 


had gained by it and he hoped that others 
also had gained through him. So ended 
an address which was at least honest and 
unconventional, whether wise or unwise: 
and which had perhaps the advantage that 
it might reach some people whom a better 
speech might fail to touch. T. W. H. 





| principles. 


protection of the General Government. If 


upon, we should be in constant peril of in- 


| 
, 
the standing army was not to be relied | 


surrection.” 

‘Admitting this, have you besought 
your State even to prepare the way for 
gradual emancipation?” 

*T could not do that without danger to 
myself and family,” was the reply. ‘So 
strong is the determination at the South to 
continue slavery, that any one who is even 
suspected of disloyalty to the institution is 
in danger of death or banishment. You 
see, we do not know which way to turn, 
and Northern agitation makes it only hard- 
or.” 4 

‘It was just soin the days of Pharaoh. 
I feel your trouble, and can see but one 
way out of it. We who may dare to speak, 
must ‘cry aloud and spare not. We must 





show the transgression of Israel and the | 


house of Jacob their sins.’ It is not a 


| till the end of time. 


pleasant thing to do, but after some expe- | 
| Others will be strong in expedients to de- 


rience, | am inclined to think men must 
mike it a matter of personal conscience, 
and through this, learn the great lesson 


learned. My good friend, go home and 
ponder this question. If you had been 
born among thieves, and knew that what- 


was the result of actual robbery, what 
would your duty be in the matter? Should 
you go onin the transgression of your fath- 
ers, or should you restore to the rightful 
owners and their descendants the goods 
that had been taken by violence? It seems 
hard to call ourselves by the right name, 
especially when that is an ugly one, but 
It is not 
cognizant of persons, only as they embody 
Remember this when you 
blame the hard speech of abolitionists. It 
is God Himself who lays justice to the line | 
and judgment to the plummet.” 


justice is a very exacting thing. 


As Mr. Garrison was leaving the boat, 





his Southern acquaintance came with out- | 
stretched hand and.thanked him for what | 
he had so kindly said. “If abolitionists | 
were all like you, we should soon be able | 
todo right. But such precious denunci- | 
ators as Garrison only fasten the chains | 
more securely.” 
I have given the substance of Mr. Garris- 
on’s recital as [remember it. That he was 
sJaptist of the anti-slavery 
movement does not take from the value of 
his labors. Any one who knew his sweet 
and generous nature must realize that it 
was with no personal bitterness that he 
strove against the Apollyon of despotism. | 
In all his denunciation of slavery and its | 
supporters, he never said anything more | 
denunciatory than these words of Bacon, 
quoted by his son, **To me it seems that | 
the man who needs argument on that point 
sannot be argued with! What elementary 


| vice, must be ascribed the glory. 


idea of right and wrong can that man have? 
If that form of government, that system of 
social order, is not wrong—if those laws of 
the Southern States, by virtue of which 
slavery exists there and is what it is, are 
not wrong—then nothing is wrong. Such 
a book as Wheeler's ‘Law of Slavery’ 
leaves no room for any argument to prove 
that our Southern slavery is wrong, if only 
the reader is gifted with a moral sense.” 
In all 


comes to be an 


for reform, there 
excusing sentiment of 
moral blindness, and that form of trans- 
gression which consists in setting evil in 
the place of good, that greatest of all 
transgressions, seldom, if ever, abandoned 
from mere conscientious conviction, be- 
cause the very reason is stultified. In case 
of the individual, this may sometimes oc- 
cur, but when entrenched behind legal 
recognition, the retracting step is seldom 
taken till the evil becomes a defiant and de- 
structive power. It has been our national 
* and this has 
brought in its train the avenging shadow. 


great causes 


Now the limitations of our poor human- 
ity are such that individual seldom 
sees all that is meant by an evil, nor all 
the steps by which it is ultimately to be re- 
moved. In that great change of religious 
conditions inaugurated by Christ, there 
was first a John the Baptist who cried out 
in the wilderness, ‘Repent, for the heaven- 
ly kingdom is at hand.” And the testi- 
mony of Christ was, that among all men 
born of women, there had not arisen one 
greater than John the Baptist. But He 
significantly added, ‘*Nevertheless, he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” This seems to be the true order 
of reforms. First comes the seer who de- 


one 


| nounces the wrong and quickens the con- 


sciences of men. Men begin to see the sin, 
but often the way of escape is dark, invol- 
ved, it may be, even by the shadow of legal 
protection. ‘The reviving consciences of 
the few express themselves only ina be- 
wildering ery. ‘Then come the strong ones 
who see over the heads of these pioneers, 
and begin to devise ways and means; but 
they often shout impatiently to those who 
have aroused them to the danger, and in- 
sist that such clamor only impedes those 
who come to the rescue. Having never 
been 2 Garrisonian abolitionist, I may 
speak with the less fear of personal feeling 
in this matter. 
larly true and self-sacrificing man, who 
knew well that his work was simply with 
the consciences of men, and he_ left to the 
aroused judgment of others the methods of 
restitution, without impeding their move- 
ments; only watching that there should 
be no sham, like colonization, to put awak- 
ened consciences to sleep. This doubtless 
will continue to be the way with reforms 
Some will be quic®’to 
perceive the evil and to cry out for reforms. 


Mr. Garrison was a singu- 


vise ways and means. ‘The plant that 
caught the vivifying influences of the sun 
through its two little meaty leaves would 
not have become a mighty oak but for these 


| humble cotyledons, and the oak in his 


stately beauty should not despise the just 
awakened germs: which are patterning 
after his early methods of development. 
If there is wrong to be attributed to such 
methods of reform, let Mr. Leonard W. Ba- 
con go back and reconstruct the measures 
of John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. 

Perhaps one word more should be said. 
Leonard Bacon, Sr., no doubt deserves 
much honor for brave words said; and 
much reproach for having seen with too 
little generosity the equally brave efforts 
of other men. It was doubtless but an er- 
ror of judgment. That he meant good and 
only good to all mankind is freely conced- 
ed, as a just ascription to his memory. 
But where so many great souls wrought 
and prayed and gave their lives with their 
best thoughts in the nation’s terrible 
straits, it is not modest, to say the least,to 
claim so much for one alone. Leonard Ba- 
con was one among many who wrought to 
rebuild the temple. ‘To the Giver of all 
Victories, and not to our poor, feeble ser- 
Enough 
that He permitted us to be co-workers with 
Himself. This assumption would have 
been harmless, though absurd, had it not 


| been coupled with a judgment upon the 


measures of some of the determined oppo- 
nents of the great overshadowing evil that 
now seeks to besot and pervert the nation. 
To such as the writer of that warning, 
should come with strong emphasis the 
words of the great ‘Teacher: ‘*T'ake heed 
that ye offend not one of these little ones.” 
H. M. Tracy CuT_er. 
Greenwich, Conn. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. M. M. MuNGER is superintendent 
of the Nebraska City schools. 

Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN, of New York, 
will address six woman suffrage meetings 
this month, under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. LILLie DevereUxX BLAKE’s lee- 
tures in reply to Dr. Dix are issued as 
“Woman's Place To-Day,” by J. W. Lov- 
ell & Co., in paper and cloth bindings. 

‘““MARGERY DEAN,” it is said, has col- 
lected material for another book, already 
contracted for, which will soon be in the 
hands of the publishers. 


Mrs. MaGoon, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been appointed by Goy. Davis matron, 
and Mrs. MInervA Lewis, M. D., assistant 
physician, of the hospital for the insane. 


Mrs. I. Huse, of Hoytsville, and Miss 
S.J. Lesrer, of Farmington, read papers 
at the meeting of the Utah Congregational 
Association, held at Salt Lake, April 5th 
and 6th. 

Miss SyBiL CARTER, representing the 
New West Education Committee, made a 
brilliant speech at the closing meeting of 
the Congregational Association, of New 
Jersey, held at Jersey City, April 17—19. 

THe DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND was 
among the many persons of social distine- 
tion who, during Canon Wilberforce’s mis- 
sion at ‘Torquay, signed the total absti- 
nence pledge. 

Miss CLARA BARTON has accepted the 
superintendency of the woman's prison, 
and cancels her appointment to be at the 
commencement of the Washington train- 
ing school for nurses, May 1. 

Miss ADDIE BENNETT, of New Albany, 
has been appointed telegraph operator and 
assistant railway agent at Jasper, Ind., 
and Miss Fannie Fowler, also a New Alba- 
ny girl, has been appointed railway agent 
at Milltown by the same company. 

Miss A. V. POLLARD, the librarian of the 
Polytechnic Society, of Kentucky, was 
highly complimented by the president at 
the recent annual meeting of the Society, 
for her careful and economical management 
of the library and its expenses. 

Mrs. MYRA CLARK GAINES has obtained 
judgment against the city of New Orleans 
for $1,925,667, of which $566,707 is inter- 
est. Mrs. Gaines is 78 years old, and has 
been fighting legal battles for the recovery 
of property lawfully hers for the past fifty 
years. 

Miss LINDA GILBERT has asked permis- 
sion to build an elevator from the East 
River edge to the top ef the bridge for the 
convenience of travellers, said privilege to 
extend for a period of ninety-nine years, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the Prison- 
ers’ Aid Association. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is on 
her way home from her winter residence 
in Florida. She anticipates rapid progress 
in the development of the South during 
the next ten years, and believes that a bet- 
ter class of immigrants will soon seek its 
fertile fields and cause it to swarm with 
manufactures and industries. 


Mrs. EMMA FISHER was elected one of 
three school directors, in 1871, in Frederica 
township, Bremer Co.. lowa, at the Dis- 
trict school meeting. The two other di- 
rectors (men) were indignant, and one im- 
mediately resigned, saying that he would 
not hold office with a woman, she was out 
of her sphere, her place was at home, ete. 
The other one was an Irishman, who came 
to this country to escape from British op- 
pression and to make laws for women to 
Mrs. Fisher was a school-teacher ; 
she began to teach when only fourteen 
years of age, and continued to serve three 
consecutive successful terms in her dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. Harriet l. Brooks has returned 
to Nebraska from Washington, whither she 
went for the purpose of more extended 
study, availing herself of the privileges of 
the Library. She is préparing for author- 
ship and to lecture. The work she designs 
publishing will be entitled ‘Woman in 
Relation to Sociology and Zodlogy.” Mrs. 
Brooks holds the position of chairman of 
the committee on Botany in the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences. She claims that 
science will help to settle the woman ques- 
tion. Just before leaving Washington, a 
reception was given Mrs. Brooks by Mrs. 
N. Sanford, formerly of Iowa, and now 
correspondent of the Des Moines Register. 
Mrs. Brooks was introduced as the guest 
of the evening, and as the ‘‘brain and soul” 
of the work in Nebraska. 


obey. 
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*And why is it that among all the discus- 
‘woman's rights’ 


end of the book, after suffering has cleared | 
her vision and fate has rid her of her hus- | 
band, she walks up the hill with Gabriel 
| Oak, whose name is an epitome of his char- 
acter. The story began by his being her 
equal and her suitor, but she rejected him. 
After fate makes him first 
her shepherd, 
nature 
friend. 


Litre thanks are due to him w ho only gives SI 
away what is of no use to himself.” The thanks 
$0 a of invalids the world over are being showered on 
no one has yet insisted on woman's right | the inventor of Kidney-Wort, for it is giving 
to be let Just whv should she be —oe fe all. Kidney- oe moves the bowels 

: P x . regularly, cle s » blood, « P| > . . 
deluged with all this mass of contradictory kidney ‘dis a" —— piles ‘ "villous, po Be eae ae 
advice about and pains which are caused by disordered liver delphia. 
and kidneys. Thousands have been cured—why the recei 
should you not try it? $4,069 74 

at, 


addition t 
on deposit 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS iN GREAT BRITAIN. of the board, placed on the most useful 


committees. sions on the subject of 

We have just been delighted with the 
news from Canada. What an excellent 
example Sir John Macdonald gives to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives! 
But if he passes his bill in Canada, it will 
prove, will it not, a great help in forming 


The thi 
en's Silk ¢ 


19 Norring Hien Seu ARE, LONDON, )} 
Arnit 17, 1883. ; 

Editors Woman's Journal 
You will be glad to have a 
about the election of Poor Law Guardians 
which has just been terminated in London. 
Mhe office, | with 
your commissioners of charity; but our 


alone? 


few lines 


what she may or may not, 


must or must not,do?’ In the name of 
mercy, O ministers and lecturers who have 
‘views’ on the subject,do keep your views 


much-advised, 


this accident, 
then her 
him 


manager. Ilis 


corresponds faithful 
aithtu 


believe, 
MODERN excavations and other researches have 
established the fact that the ancient Egyptiang 


possessed considerable knowledge of electricity, 


makes always her 


She might well say to him, | to 


public opinion in the United States? 
With best wishes for a still better discus- 


yourself, and let poor, 


boards are elected by the rate-payers of 

each parish, sometimes for three years, sion and larger vote next year, 1 am sine | “Through fair and stormy weather _ | long-suffering, ever-patient woman alone, | #5 Well as a few of the various uses to which it annual pr 
’ . , spindles tontiiia We've tramped along together fone te follow her Sasieen * can be applied. This only strengthens the Bib}. in value 

but more often for one only. Ifa board is | Cerely yours, My comrade true and tried.” | ree CO TOLOW ner OWN desires, cal statement that there is nothing new under the = 


and Japa 
country it 
tures S80, 
employ 


- _ : . ’ 
AsmuUnsT BicGs. } Sun— not even Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, 
The American people have known and used it for 
30 years, No cases of heart disease can withstand 


its influence. 


CAROLINI o 
> > 


AND GLE 


to consist of fifteen or eighteen people, 
each rate-payer can vote ,for fifteen or 
eighteen people; but he cannot pile his 


At last she has accepted Oak, and this | 
inimitable which Hardy 
speaks of their betrothal, 


TO WOMEN VOTERS IN LONDON. ix the way in 


Some PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS on the 


ANINGS. 


GOSSLP 


eightcen votes upon one person, as is the steps tobe taken by Women to qualify as “He accompanied her up the hill,” he M Shield Col lo Sori Presi Goov Apvicr.—Never spend money before ia I 

° * r » . “ss ‘leis re nes "eS]- : : : 
ease in school board elections. The mode Poor Law Guardians. says, “explaining to her the details of his METS. OMCTES, OF Voloradoe Springs, Fresi- | you earnit. If you are earning. six shillings per phia has- 
should a . - | dent of the Woman's Christian Temperance | day, save three of them, at least. Establish ments, em 


1.—To what Parochial Oficial 


; oe Farm. 
woman apply when desirous of being put 


of election, too, differs from schoo] board Lower 
or municipal elections. !n one or two 


towns the inhabitants go to the polls; but 


forthcoming tenure of the 


yourself in some kind ot business and then at. 
They spoke very little of their mutual feel- | 


tend to it. Do not build too many “air castles” 

they soon come to naught. And if you haye 
never used Swayne’s Ointment, especially pre- 
pared for itching piles and humors of every ni ime 


value of th 
ed to nea 


Union of Colorado, has made application 
at Denver for a space in the exposition 


building of 20x20 feet, for the use of the 


in nomination as a Guardian? 


To the Clerk of the ings, pretty phrases and warm expressions 


being probably unnecessary between such 


Guardians, 


pounds 


as a general rule the names of all the can- 
Associatic 


it is proposed to 


didates are printed on one list, a copy of 
which is left at cach house by the police 
constable, who calls again for it next day. 

The day of leaving the papers is usually, 
in London, April 9th, but it differs in vari- 
ous towns. In Scotland itis about a month 
earlier. | enelose one of our papers of 
directions which we distributed to invite 
women candidates, The stipulation that 
every guardian must also be a householder 
is a great drawback in the way of women 
candidates ; it cuts off a large majority of 
married women, who would often be fittest 
by experience and training for a post which 
has so much to do with the training of 
children. ‘The women who are household- 
ers, too, have very seldom abundant leisure 
or strength for this work, for it is very ar- 
duous; and the property qualification is 
not found necessary for school board mem- 
bers or for members of. Parliament; so we 
are hoping that it may be removed. I do 
not speak here about the property qualifi- 
eation of voters, because that is a feature 
in all English elections, local or political, 
and is the same, except in the parliament- 
ary franchise, for men and women. 

Our London elections have resulted in 
the return of thirteen ladies, some of them 
heading the poll. Ten of these are re- 
elections of ladies who have already served 
ene or more years. Three are in a new 


parish. The names are as follows: 
LONDON. 
St. Pancras, Miss F. Davenport Hill, 


ie Miss EK. Ward Andrews, 

» Miss Lidgett, 

Lambeth, Miss Frances Lord, 

“ Miss C. Whitehead, 
Kensington, Miss Donkin, 
Paddington, Mrs. Charles, 

Holborn, Miss Baker, 
Islington, Miss Varley 
Woolwich, Miss Evins, Re-elected. 
Lady Pollock, 
Miss Synnot, 
Mrs. Poulder. 


Clapham, 
” - New, 
Ballersea, 
{lolborn is the worst parish. When Miss 
Baker was first elected she had very un- 


2. By whom should she be nominated ? 

By any ratepayer in the parish who has 
been rated for the previous year, and 
who has paid the necessary rates. 

3.— What is the latest day for nomination 7 

For the year 1882 it will be the 27th 
March, the usual day (the 26th) be- 
ing Sunday. A notice is published 
by the Returning Officer on or be- 
fore the 15th of March, giving full 
particulars as to dates, and the 
umount of rental qualifying for elec- 
tion. 

This notice is posted on church doors, 
town halls, vestry halls, workhouse 
gates, and other prominent places. 


1.—To whom (how and when) should the 
nomination paper he delivered ?} 

The nomination paper accurately filled 
up and signed must be delivered to 
the Returning Officer appointed to 
receive it, after the 4th, and before 
the 27th of March. (See the public 
notice above referred to.) If deliv- 
ered before or after these dates re- 
spectively, it will not be valid. It 
may be sent by post, but if sent in 
any other way, it is not to be deliv- 
ered before 9 A. M. or after 8. P. M. 


5.— What is the ratable qualification for the 


candidate ? 

She must be rated to the poor, at an an- 
nual ratable value that need not ex- 
ceed £40, but is less in many parish- 
es. 


6.—How long must the rates have been paid 


by her? 
The payment of the rate is not requisite ; 
the rating alone being sufficient. 


7.—/f not a householder, how may she legally 


become «a ratepayer ? 
She may be an owner, and claim to be 
rated for her property in the place 
of the occupier. 


8.—Js the fact of her name being assessed on 


the rate hook to the proper annual rental, 
legal proof of her full qualification for 
nomination as Guardian? 

She should be able if required to prove 
that her rating is bona fide. The fact 
of her being assessed on the rate 
book is prima facie evidence, but she 
ought to be prepared to back this up 
by ‘legal proof. 


tried friends. ‘Theirs was that substantial 
affection which if any arises at all, 
when the two who are thrown together be- 


arises, 


gin first by knowing the rougher sides of 


each other’s character and not the best till 


further on: the romance growing up in the | 
| adinirable 


intefstices of a mass of hard,prosaic reality. 


This good fellowship, camaraderiv, usual- 
ly occurring through similarity of pur- 


suits, is unfortunately seldom super-added 
to love between the sexes, because men 
and women associate not in their labors, 
but in their pleasures merely. Where, 
however, happy circumstance permits its 
development, the compounded feeling 
proves itself to be the only love which is 


strong as death; that love which many 
waters cannot quench, nor the floods 


drown; beside which the passion usually 
called by the name is evanescent as steam.” 
F.C. 8. 
“ee 


THE PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


A public meeting was held in York, Eng- 
gland, April 5th, in support of the claims 
of women householders to the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, Alderman Sir James Meek, 
J. P., presided, and there were on the plat- 
form many a men and women, 

Mrs. Oliver Seateherd, of L eeds, read 
letters of apology. from the Viscountess 
Haberton, Mrs. Faweett (wife of the Post- 
master-Gene — Mrs. Clark (daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Bright), Miss Jane 
Cobden (daughter of the late Richard Cob- 
den), Mr. Ralph Creyke, M. P. (who said 
that women householders had just as good 
aright to the Parliamentary franchise as 
to the municipal vote, and having right on 
their side they would doubtless some day 
obtain the power they now sought) ; they 
wanted to extend the Parliamentary fran- 


chise to those women who possess the same 


qualifications as men to yote. 

The Rey. F. Lawrence (vicar of Westow ) 
said that the theory of government in this 
country was that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together, that those who 
paid taxes should have a voice in the ex- 
penditure, And yet there was a very large 
and important class of ratepayers who 
were excluded from the possession of the 
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society. On this space 
erect an elegant cabinet of Colorado ores, 
in which will bea drinking fountain of ice 
water. The society proposes to practical- 


ly promote temperance. 


The May Century is in most respects an 
number, varied, scholarly and 
amusing. Serious exception must be tak- 
en to one paper only—that which in the 
form of an “Open Letter” purports to give 
the opinions of Miss **Pinkie Rosebud” 
upon the question of woman's education. 
It has not even the merit of being funny, 
and is wholly beneath the dignity of a 
magazine holding the position of the Cen- 
tury. ° 

William Pack, convicted of wife-beating, 
received twenty lashes on the bare back,on 
Wednesday, at Annapolis, Maryland. ‘The 
lash was vigorously laid on by the Sheriff, 
in spite of “piteous appeals” from the wife- 
beater. This was done in accordance with 
a law enacted by the last Maryland Legis- 
lature. Such punishment will be far more 
effective with men who beat their wives 
than any amount of fines or imprisonment. 
They will think twice before they inflict 
blows, when they are sure to receive blows 
well laid on in return. 

Now, when it is so fully conceded that 
over and above being a mother and a keep- 
er of her husband's house, a woman is 
also a human being, both interested in and 


responsible for the general good of the 


world, should not the words of the great 
prophet ring with new significance,— 


“Let my people go that they may 
me!" The finer possibilities of the human 
soul are not unlike the manna: if they are 
not used, they mould. The extravagant 
desires of many women are the spoiling of 
the noblest capacities, but they have not 
been permitted to discipline and use them | 
WM. T. Cutler. | 


for the highest purposes. 


PROBABLY NEVER 
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and nature, ask your druggist for it, and take no 
other. Nothing like it. Safe, and sure cure. 1 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen. 
trated extract of the active medicinal properties 
of roots, barks, etc., is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 
Folds in the space of a common school Atlas. Inde. 
pendent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
ba ILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN, 


‘an be upholstered by any one without e xpense or 


Pe toe nail. Any lady who can embroider ean or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room. 








A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 


DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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Articles for Decorating, 
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44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
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),—- Need she he a resident 7 

It is not required that the candidate 

should occupy the property for which 

he or she is rated, nor is it necessa- 

ry to be resident in the parish or even 
within the union. 
10.—How does the Cust 

married women? 

There has not been a 

upon this question. 

any woman who is duly 


j tle time, t] 
Photogravures, ative ench 


Photographs, which to 
&c. plea. Wh 
tension. | 
Frames of rhetori 
introducti 
no room f 
tion and w 

I do not 
especially 


pleasant and difficult work; but now there 
is a strong feeling for her among the bet- 
ter members of the board. ‘The introdue- 
tion of women as guardians will not only 
improve the boards by introducing the 
womanly element, but will socially raise 
the level, as the office has lain far too 
much, hitherto, in the hands of public- 
house keepers and other coarse and unedu- 
cated men. 


franchise because the members of that 
class happened to be women. This was a 
manifest injustice. It was a relic of a by- 
gone barbarism, which he trusted this 
meeting would assist in sweeping away. 
Mrs. Muller said the point and end of 
everything they were asking for could be 
briefly stated. There were some countries 
where representation was based upon the 
principle of personality. We had in this 
country the principle of property repre- 
sentation. If a man lived ina house and 


In the history of proprictary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in j 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at | 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 


Hood's 


| JAMES SCALES, 
| 
| 
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year. 
names came out at the head of the poll. 
Their names are,— 

Miss Clifford, 

Miss Alice Winkworth, 

Mrs. Manning Prentice, 


and stoppi 
SMITH BROTHERS, Ene 
will returi 

PROPRIETORS, 4) WASHINGTON "STREET, At this } 
a speak with 


A Late fro nil Faith, | S's 


prayer for 


erty qualification was dropped and the per- 
sonal qualification was brought in. By re- 
moving that disability of women they 
would not only do them justice, but would 
consolidate and solidify the principle on 
which the whole constitution was based, 
and would be removing one of the most 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary | 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 


Published hy the 
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ing the difficulties the advovates of the 
women’s suffrage had to meet, Mrs. Muller 
said the greatest was the indifference and 
the lethargy of the women of the upper 
class. (Applause.) Another was male op- 
position, but that she did not think was 
halt SO POROUS aS the female. ¢ Che third overcome by the use of these 1 remedies. Will I have recent ly watched its effects on a young 
difficulty was a negative one: it was the you give them a trial and be yourself again? friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
silence of the Press. They had never had — : : life. After taking the ViraLizep PuospHires 
the support of the public Press, its encour- An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
agement or recognition. They had in years Sarsaparilia, * It is the strongest Sarsape- person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
past had its ridicule, and a good deal of its rilla I ever saw.” working men and women—especially those en- 
abuse, but they had survived that: now it gaged in brain work—-would be saved trom the 
had taken to the tactics of ignoring them futal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 


sad : altogether, but she thought they would be simple ani so eleciongs RS ee 
generalization broadening out from # | able to pull through. (Langhter.) Mrs. EMILY FAITHFULL.® 
But it is more valuable | Muller gave some instances of the work | 


No people in the world | done in behalf of the girls by lady meme | P 
_ enn it Geant Semin. — | Brain and Nerve Food. 


— | Vitalized Phosphites. 


mend this excellent preparation tor the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
| more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
| to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benetits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 


but only one, Miss Wilhelmina Hall, was 
elected. There has never been a woman 
guardian before in Eastbourne. 

fn Kings Norton, Birmingham, two la- 
dies, Mrs. Smith James, and Miss Stacey, 
were ready to be candidates, but decided 
not to force a contest. ‘The association 
therefore wrote to the guardians, saying 
that they wished to keep the matter before 
the public, and therefore would nominate 
the ladies, but did not intend to force an 
election this year. ‘Two of the gentlemen 
wrote most courteously, offering to resign, | a 
and saying it gave them much pleasure to | particular case. 
do so, as they were convinced that women | on that account. 
guardians were useful. ‘This shows the | know all the delicate shades of relationship | 
progress of the movement, as the Kings | between men and women so well as good | 
Norton board was indignant last year at | novelists; with due regard for 


When so much stress is laid upon the be- 
lief that if men and women met constantly 
and walked side by side in the avenues of 
business and political life all the respect 
which men have for women, being largely 
idealization, would vanish under the stress 
of reality, it is interesting to find what opin- | 
ion a novelist of high rank has upon this 
subject. It may even be given unintention- 
ally, not as a class question at all, but asa 
result of the study of men and women, in 


markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s Vec- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
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Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five do!lars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I, HOOD & CO., Apothe caries, Lowell, Mass, 
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‘There were a numer of speakers, among 
indeed, them Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. ‘The 
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Agents wanted. Send 
for illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 

Miss CC. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


scamp. She finds the value of a sudden 
passion fora face and «a manner fascinating 
to her, but accompanied by no knowledge, 
on her part, of character or tastes. At the 


has been preached, talked and written up, 
at, down, about, for and against, until one 


might think there was nothing more to be INKSTAN 
anid on the subject. : x ; DISCARDED 


inburgh school board for many years. The 
other is Mrs. Jane Miller. The voting was 
in this case at the poll, and very exciting. 
Both the ladies were, at the first meeting 
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SILKE CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


The third annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Silk Culture Association of the United 
States was held Thursday week at Phila- 


delphia. ‘The report of the treasurer showed | 


the receipts to have been 34,303 05, and 
$4,069 74, leaving a balance of 3233 31. In 
addition to this, the Association has 81,000 
on deposit. Statistics show that the world’s 
annual production of raw material amounts 
in value to $400,000,000, of which China 
and Japan produce over one-third. This 
country imports 830,000,000, and manufac- 
tures 880,000,000 worth of silk, which gives 
employment to 32,000 people. Philadel- 
phia has 74 silk manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing over 6.000 hands. ‘The 
value of their productions last year amount- 
ed to nearly 87,000,000, The past year 37 
pounds of recled silk were made by the 
Association, and disposed of at a profit of 
100 per cent. ‘The society is to send exhib- 
its to the State fairs at Louisville in Au- 
gust, and Cincinnati in In 
May, 1884, there will be a fair in Philadel- 
phia, and the different processes of the 
manufacture of silk, from the rearing of 
the eggs to the completion of the fabrics, 
will be exhibited, It should also send to 
the woman's department in the Institute 
Fair next fall in Boston. Every new in- 
dustry suited to women is a godsend to 
the increasing army of women who need 
and seek occupation. The silk industry 
seems to be one of these. be @ 


September, 
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PRAY HER DOWN. 


The Rey. Levi Philetus Dobbs, Doctor 
of Divinity, during the week of prayer, in 
January, in the columns of the National 
Baptist, illustrated one phase of the woman 
question at the union prayer meeting, as 
follows: 

[I love to mingle with the saints on all 
suitable occasions; and aceordingly, learn- 
ing that there would be a Union Prayer 


Meeting each afternoon of the Week of 
Prayer, on ——day afternoon I hied me to 
a church on ——St., a church of vast di- 


mensions and highly conservative charac- 
ter. The church was full; in fact [ was a 
little late, and the exercises had already 
begun. An elderly gentleman was pray- 
ing; he asked the Lord to “bless those 
who had had on their foreheads the water 
of baptism, and had been received into the 
ehureh, but had now wandered away.” 
Then another equally aged and conserva- 
tive gentleman speke. In his introductory 
remarks he rather apologized for speaking 
at all, and explained why he proposed to 


speak. I have forgotten what was the 
subject of the body of his address. He 


then closed with some concluding remarks, 
expressing the hope that what he had said 
would do good. 

As L listen to the remarks of many speak- 
ers, inthe pulpit and out of it, as I hear 
the protracted introductions and perora- 
tions, Lam reminded of what I once heard 
about the custom sometimes observed by 
the Board of Pardons. When there are 


many applications for pardon and very lit- | 


tle time, the Board (1 was told) sometimes 


give each applicant just fire minutes in 
which to tell his story and to make his 


When the time is up there is no ex- 
tension. IT have thought. **What a school 
of rhetoric this must be! 
introductions or conclusions or apologies, 
no room for fine speaking or circumlocu- 
tion and what men call teloquence.” ™* 

I do not wish ill to any of our students, 
especially our candidates for the ministry ; 
but perhaps a short time in prison would 
not be misspent if it brought this lesson, 
the lesson of cutting off the probosces and 
the tails, and coming right to the point, 
and stopping when vou got through. 

But do | wander? Methinks I do, I 
will return. 

At this point a lady arose and began to 
speak with entire quietness and propriety. 
So far as | could gather, she was asking 
prayer for some friend, perhaps a son: be- 
fore, however, I could get a distinct idea 
of her drift, the leader of the meeting arose 
in the desk, and began giving out a hymn; 
and so the lady was sung down. This he- 
roic treatment was successful; the one lit- 
tle spark of life in the meeting was finally 
extinguished; and thereafter all proceeded 
with the glow and the respectability of a 
well regulated tomb. 

Oh, it was indee 4 atriumph. ‘The meet- 
ing was spoiled, it is true; everybody felt 
a chill: even eae who do not favor the 
public speech of women felt, | imagine, 
that there was something intensely mascu- 
line in the manner of putting the sister 
down. But no matter for all that. No 
matter if the meeting was lost: at least the 
proprieties were saved; and everybody, or 
at least everybody that is anybody, that is, 
every conservative, knows that ‘hat is the 
great thing. 

This little incident 
good many reflections. 

If the speaker had been a most unexem- 
plary person, if the speaker had been te- 
dious beyond the dreams of imagination, 
if the speaker had wearied the people and 
had (if possible ) wearied the infinite pa- 
tience by repetition and platitude, all would 
have been well, provided only the speaker 
But no degree of point, 
of piety, of fervor, of sincerity, could 
atone for the crime of being a woman. 

I don’t know why it was: but all through 
the rest of the meeting my mind ke *pt dwell- 
ing on that passage of Scripture in which 
an apostle is giving the evidences of a real 
work of the divine Spirit: ‘I will pour out 
of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy; * * * 
and on my servants and on my handmaids, 
I will pour out in those di ays of my Spirit; 
and they shall prophesy.” And then I re- 
membered that other injune tion of an apos- 
tle, “Quench not the Spirit.” Perhaps the 


plea. 


suggested to mea 


| 
| 





No chance for | 





THE WOMAN’S 


vised Version, or the Revision of the 
vised Version, will add the words, **un- 
less, indeed, the Spirit speaks through a 
woman, in which case sing her down with- 
out delay.” Curious that we do not any- 
where read in Acts, ‘Then Priscilla essayed 
to ask prayers for her wandering son; but 
Paul made haste to give out a hymn, and 
they sung her down before she knew where 
she was.” 

I am not so replete with wisdom but that 
I can, on very rare occasions, receive an 
accession of knowledge. And I will con- 
fess that this use of sacred psalmody was a 


Re 
Re 


revelation to me. [I had imagined that 
singing hymns was a means of offering | 


praise to the Divine Being. I had not im- 
agined that it was a method of drowning 
out persons whose exercises were not ac- 
ceptable to the leader of the meeting. But 
why should we not also use prayer to the 
sume end? Why not callupon some brother 


with great power of lungs to pray at the | 
top of his voice when some person of im- | 


moral character or sex was attempting to 
speak? No patent or royalty on the sug- 
gestion. I offer i 


the welfare of the world. 


ee 
A LADY FARMER. 
Woman has filled many of the varied yo- 
‘ations of life, and chroniclers record that 
she has filled them well; but it has ever 
been deemed that Ceres reserved the pat- 
ronage of her harvest fields for man alone. 
Mrs. McLeod, of St. Thomas District, has 
demonstrated the fact that a woman can 
be a farmer, and not only that she can bea 
farmer but a successful one. ‘Iwo years 
agoj Mrs. McLeod, commencing with a 


as my contribution to | 


small capital,bought a ranch near the foot- | 


hills, giving a mortgage on the property 
for $2,000. She superintended the work- 
ings of it herself, and has since lifted the 


mortgage from the land and sold it for 
twice the amount of its cost. She is a 


school director of the District, and has fill- 
ed the position most creditably. She is : 
bright, pleasant-faced, cultured little wom- 
an. Every true heart will wish her con- 
tinued success, and it were better for the 
world if there were more as brave women 


as she.—San José Mercury. 


ee 


CHILDR EN *S COLUMN. 


CATCHING THE COLT. 


With forehead star and silver tail, 
And three white feet to match, 
The gay, half-broken, sorrel! colt 
Which one of us could catch? 


* Tecan,” said Dick; ‘I’m good for that;” 
He slowly shook his empty hat. 

“She'll think *tis full of corn,” said he 

** Stand back, and she will come to me. 


” 


So up the stony pasture lane, 

And up the bill, he trudged again; 

And when he saw the colt, as slow 

Iie shook his old hat to and fro, 
* She'll think ’tis full of corn,” he thought, 
And I shall have her quickly caught. 
Beck! Beck!" he called; 


The resticess beauty looked around, 


and at the sound 


Then made a quick, impatient turn, 
And yalloped off among the fern, 


And when beneath a tree she stopped, 
And lemurely some 
Dick followed after, but in 
His hand was just upon her mane, 
When off she flew as flies t 
And, panting, 
Down through the brake, the brook across, 
(Yer bushes, 


clover cropped, 


vain, 


he wind, 
he pressed on behind. 
thistles, mounds pwede 
Round and around the place they passed, 
‘Till breathless Dick sank down at last; 
Threw by, provoked, his empty hat,— 
‘The colt,” “remembers that! 
There's always trouble from deceit; 
I'll never try again to cheat!” 
Marian Douglas, in Our Little Ones. 


he said, 


“ee 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


CAT, LAMB AND HEN. 


Dear Children: 
lam nota child, or 
yet I think I enjoy 


rather Lam an old 


one, your part of the 


paper as much as you can. I have a 
friend; her nameis Mrs. Case. She is a 
very genial lady, and is always doing 


something to bless her kind, o1 
any kind, for 
that can feel, enjoy or suffer. 

Late last fall came to her 
window, erying for admission. Mrs. ¢ 
took her in, and gave her food to eat, and 
a warm bed to lie upon; and it would do 
your hearts good to see what intelligent 
appreciation the cat manifests. When 
Mrs. Case was a little girl, she lived in the 
country. Her father had many and 
she sometimes tells me little stories of her 
childhood, two of which I will give to you 
in her own words: 

“One stormy day,” said 
“father came in and said, ‘Here, 
a new-born lamb, wet and cold; 
ing, | think, and his mother is in the s 


, I may say, 
she is good to 
a strange cat 

‘ase 


cows, 


Mrs. Case, 
Bertha, is 
he is dy- 
ame 


plight.” The lamb’s bleating was very 
feeble, and he could not stand. I gave him 


warm milk, wiped him dry, wrapped him 
in flannel, laid him down by the stove, and 
then went to his mother. She was moan- 
ing piteously. Having been exposed to the 
storm, she had taken cold. Her udder 
was hard, hot and no doubt painful. I 
applied cold-water cloths, and gave her a 
warm supper, and in the morning both 
sheep and lamb were well. 

‘But I will tell you a hen story,” said 
Mrs. Case, “which beats that. One day 
when my father went to feed the pigs, he 


everything | 


dipped out of the swill-tub a dead hen; 
and throwing it on the ground, 
‘Here, Bertha, is one of your hens 
Picking up the dead hen, I car- 
Mother said, *Now 


sung out 
to me, 
crowned! 
ried it into the house. 


don't, Bertha, go to fussing with that hen.’ 
But | wanted to make my poor hen live 


again, so | held her head-downward, until 
I drained all the water out of her. Then! 
plunged her in a kettle of warm water, 
and in afew minutes she opened her mouth 
and gasped. [now wrapped her in warm 
cloths, leaving her head bare, and put her 
in the turning down the cover. 
I went about my work. In the morning, 
when [ opened the box, out flew my dead 
the top of her voice, 
No wonder, for 
looking in I found she had left a 
rousing big egg for my breakfast.’ 

I laughed aloud at this, and think it’s 
too good to keep. L send it to you. 

Epi LInpsay. 


wood-box, 


hen, screaming at 


Cul, cut, cut, cut-a-cut. 


the box, 


“ee 


TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


Of all the teachers in the great school, I 


think the children thought the most of 
Miss Carley. She was ‘tso sweet!” they 


said, and ‘so nice!” and 
all the other words that young people like 
to use, with **so” before them. 

It was when the flowers getting 
scaree, that some wise brain whose father 
kept a conservatory that they 
make Miss Carley a floral offering on the 


and “so good!" 


were 


proposed 


very next morning. 
*Let’s every single one of us bring a 
bouquet in a vase,” said the eager little 


planner, “and set them on her table, and 
in the windows, and all around the plat- 
form. It is her birthday, you know, and 
she so much! Won't the 
too lovely for anything?” 

Every child of the seventy-five was de- 
lighted, except Trudie Briggs. She went 
home sober, not to say cross. 


loves flowers 


room look 


| ‘*Won't it be pretty?” said little Kate, 
| hopping along by her side. ‘What flow- 


sure that 


|} and waited 





Trudie? 
Trudie, crossly ; 


ers are you going to take, 


“Cabbages,” said and 


her mouth being thus snappishly opened, 
she talked on. “It is just a plan of Susie 
Martin's so that she can show off her 


father’s greenhouse flowers, and her moth- 
er’s beautiful vases! / shan’t take*a single 


thing. What have we got to take? Not 
even a sweet pea, nor nothing; nothing 


but weeds, and an old cracked tumbler to 
put them in. They may just bring their 
grand flowers. [ won't have nothing to 
with it.” Trudie studied grammar, 
but when very much excited she forgot to 


do 


use it. 

she 
and wanted to take her 
The next morning, when 
went to eall her father to breakfast, 
south field all a-bloom with 
She thought it looked lovely : 


Poor little Kate looked sorrowful: 
loved Miss Carley, 
some flowers. 
she 
she saw the 
red clover. 
and then and there her resolve was taken. 
Not a Trudie. feeling 
sister would call 
the red blossoms “nothing but weeds.” 


word said she to 


nine-year-old 


She slipped out just at school time, and 


gathered a bunch of the freshest and 
sweetest, and using her chubby brown 


| hand for a vase, started in breathless haste 


had 
minutes, then 


being still 
two 


for school. ‘Urudie, 
waited for her 
gone on ahead. 

It was just a trifle late when little Kate 
reached the the children were all 
seated, and Miss Carley’s hand was on the 
bell. 
Everywhere that a vase could be made to 
stand there was one, holding the brightest 
of fall flowers. In the centre of the table 
was a wonderful wreath of fine, sweet 
blossoms, which Miss Carley had promised 
to She looked very hap- 
py; every child in the room except Trudie 
had remembered her with flowers, and it 
pleased her. She turned a smiling face on 
little the aisle, 
down to re- 
the chubby 
while 'Trudie’s face was red- 
der than the She was actually 
ashamed of her little sister! What erould 
Miss Carley say toa bunch of weeds from 
that hot brown hand! What she said, 
was, **You dear child! Tow sweet they 
Then she stooped down, and kissed 
the sweet face of the little giver, and 
placed every clover carefully in her belt, 
where she could “smell them all the time,” 
she said brightly. And there did little 
Kate’s gift stay all day. 

“They were the only flowers she wore,” 
said Susie Martin. ‘*The little darling! 
Wasn't it sweet of her?” And Susie meant 
the middle of the sentence for little Kate, 
and the last part for Miss Carley.—The 
Pansy. 


CTOSs, 


about 


door, 


How lovely the school-room looked! 


wear at recess. 


Kate, as she came down 
for her, and bent 
the :ed clovers 
brown hand, 


ceive from 


clovers. 


are. 





HvuMOR IN THE STOMACH.—Much of the distress 
and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic diar- 
rhoea and other causes is occasioned by humor in 
the stomach. Several cases,with all the character- 
istics of these complaints, have been cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Other cures effected by 
this medicine are so wonderful that the simplest 
statement of them affords the best proof that it 
combines rare curative agents and when once 
used secures the confidence of the people. 
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Fapep articles of all kinds restored to their 
original beauty by Diamond Dyes. Perfect and 
simple. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


Correct Wririxc.—One who desires to be a 
good writer shouid use right words. If you use 
slang phrases, you will be ranked as a second- 
rate writer, but if you use Swayne’s Ointment 
for itching, stinging, troublesome piles, and all 
eruptions of the skin, you will be more than 
pleased with the result, Remember to ask for 
Swayne’s Ointment. 1 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WiInsLow's Soornine Syrup 
POR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mus. WINsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN ‘TRETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents » bottle ly-i 
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GHT and LIFE! 


A Sunday School Song Book 


That has risen at once to its proper place as a great 
favorite with SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGERS 

by KR. M. McINTOSH, Price 35 esute. 
Published in two editions; one with the ordinary 
ROUND notes, and one with the PATENT CHARACTER 
notes. 

Considering the selection of subjects, the tasteful 
and delightful music, and the spirited and beautiful 
poetry, Licnt AND Lire need not fear comparison 
with any other collection. 


MINSTREL SONGS, °°? “3?” 


This capital collection of popular favorites contin- 
ues its exceptionally large sale. Don't fail to try a 
copy. 


mo. 36 vols, 18mo. $5.50. 











TEMPE BANCE LIGHT. 12 cts, 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 ¢ 
TE ME ERANCE GLEE Book” 40 cts. 


Three powerful temperance works that should be 
familiar friends in every temperance organization. 
The best of music. 

New England Conservatory Method 
for Piano. 


A grand book, extensively used by teachers. 
Has been well tested by use in the great conservatory. 


Any bock mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


3.25. 
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BY THE | Ber pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 


POUND | package weighing ten pounds could 
s | be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 


WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
$1 50. 

This very celebrated story of Society in Washington 
—probably the most careful, artistic, and interesting 
study of this important phase of American life—has 
awakened a very general and intense interest. It ie a 
thorough exposition of the peculiar features of the Re- 
publican court-circles,—the venal and the honest Ben- 
ators, the land-speculators, the woman lobbyist, the 
army otticers ou detached service—prepared by one 
of the foremost novelists of the world, who bas re- 
ceived a special qualification for the work by a resi- 
dence of years’ Washington. 
Some of the scenes of this dramatic story are of inimit- 
able power and pathos, and move the reader’s deepest 
emotions. ‘The novel has been casefully revised since 
its serial publication, 


THE REAL LORD BYRON, 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


12mo. $1 50. 

A new and most thorough study of the facts of the 
great poet’s career, In which many long existing mis- 
corrected, and many bitherto-ig- 
nored incidents are brought to light, and set in their 
proper relations to the fruits of Byron's life. The fie- 
tions which have been industriously propagated by his 
biographers are laid bare, and testimony is introduced 
from usimpeachable sources, including many contem- 
porary letters not hitherto published, to show how 
astounding have been the misrepresentations and mis- 
conceptions now current about the author of “Childe 
Harold.” ‘The sensation caused by this book will ex- 
tend to both sides of the Atlantic. 


1 vol. Imo. 


several duration in 


1 vol. 


apprehensions are 


A WALK IN HELLAS, 


Or, The Old in The New, 


By DENTON J. SNIDER. 
$2 50. 

An account of a tour on foot, through the cities, 
villages, and rural districts of the kingdom of Greece, 
in the year 1879, by an enthusiastic and cloquent classie 
scholar, who has made a very charming and beautiful. 
ly written mosaic of modern Greek life and customs, 
and the memories and remains of the ancient heroes of 
Athens and Sparta, Parnassus, Marathon and the ven- 
erable Hellenic temples and oracles, 


l vol. vo. 


MARY MAGDALENE, 


A Poem: 
By Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH. 
$1 50. 
This wonderful Poem, by a well-known 
writer, was received with great enthusiasm in the 
The first Ameri- 
und the presen- 


1} vol. 12mo, 


American 


highest Roman and English circles. 
can edition has long been out of print, 
edition is issued in answer to a large demand. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VIL. in“ American Statesmen” 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Serice, 
“John Quincy Adams.” 


beri By Jomun 
and author of 
limo, gilt top, $1 6 
A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous part in shaping and administering 
the government of this country, One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of * Amert- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


3y OLIVER WENDELL Tlo_mes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the “Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00, 
“Tt is fullof witand wisdom and interest, and in 
deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMEs. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 


3y OLIVER WENDELL Houmes, New Edition, 
Sve, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
A Novel by Arntuur 8 l6mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
¥rance and Spain. The Adlantic Monthly says: “Is 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. - « « It is long sinee 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood se 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORN 


Vols. 7 and 8 OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Grorce P. Larurop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8yo, gilt top, $2000 
volume. 


* ete. 


Crown 


. Harpy, 


“In mi any respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—-New York ‘Times. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. {t includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 

gives the traveler just the information he needa, in the 

best form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of ‘Hints on Household Taste,” ete. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by ai! Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
Qddressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or I’. 0. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order Is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages Is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
Grst subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is arcceipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
elosed with the subseription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in this city,in Tremont Temple, 
beginning Monday evening, May 28th, at 
7.30 o'clock. Next day, Tuesday, the ses- 
sions will begin at the Meionaon, at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The 
following speakers, among others, are ex- 
pected : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. C. 
H. Eaton, successor of Rey. Dr. Chapin, 
New York, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. S. C. 
Perkins, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, Mrs. A. 
C. Quinby, and others. 

Board and lodging in this city during 
the N. E. Annual Meeting and Festival 
can be had at reduced rates upon applica- 
tion to this office. 

By order of the Ex. Com. 
Lucy STONE, President. 
Mrs. J. W. Smiru, Chairman Ex. Com, 
a ples na 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 


On Wednesday evening, May 30th, at 
5.30 o'clock, in the Meionaon hall and 
chapel, will be held a Suffrage Festival and 
Banquet, similar to the one last year. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
There will be toasts and brief responses, 
limited to five minutes each. Music of a 
high order has been provided. Suffrage 
songs will also be sung. There will be an 
opportunity of making the personal ac- 
quaintance of distinguished suffragists. As 
the seats are necessarily limited and are 
nearly all sold already, no time should be 
lost in securing tickets at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Supper tickets 75 cts ; 
gallery tickets 25 ets. each. 

Mrs. MAry C. AMEs, ) Com. of 

AMANDA M. LQUGER, | Arrangements. 





eo - 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The 23d annual meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Logansport, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 23, 24. This city is accessible by rail- 
road to all points of the State. At no time 
since the first advocacy of this cause has 
there been more need of earnest consecra- 
tion to our work than at present. Many 
things conspire to make this one of the 
most important meetings the association 
has ever held, and we cordially invite the 
friends of this inovement, in every locality, 
to attend. Especially we hope for large 
delegations from the clubs in the State. 
Let us meet and confer together on the 
best interest of our cause. The citizens 
generously tender their hospitality to mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Mary F. THOMAS, President. 

LAURA SANDEFEUR, Secretary. 


- -+>+- 
A WORD ABOUT PETITIONS. 


The petitions for municipal sutfrage 
which are now being circulated by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion need not be returned before next De- 
cember. ‘They are sent out thus early to 
give time to secure the largest number of 
names possible and as far as may be, to go 
in advance of the ‘tremonstrants’? who 
have for weeks had hired agents circulat- 
ing their remonstrance. 

The work of bringing recruits to the suf- 
frage cause is like that which brought re- 
cruits to the war of the Revolution, only 
this work is vastly greater than that. 
Those who can help it, in never so small a 
degree. should feel grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, and honored by it. The petitioners 
are signers toa new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which will be as immortal as that 
older one, which made this one possible. 
Then let the work be pushed with heart 


and hope. L. 8. 
—_——— +o 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


. 





The Supreme Court of Indiana has ren- 
dered this opinion respecting donations in 
aid of railroads :—It is only when a major- 
ity of all the resident freeholders of a city 
have signed the petition for a donation in 
aid of a railroad that the common council 





city to compel its common council to ap- 
propriate such money the averment that 
the petition was signed by a majority of all 
the resident freeholders of the city “over 
twenty-one years of age, not including in- 
fants, idiots, insane persons and married 
women,” the exceptions rendered the com- 
plaint insufficient. Where the law requires 
the consent of the land-owners to be taxed 
for quasi-public purposes, minors, idiots, 
insane persons and married women are in- 
cluded. 

The good time has begun to come when 
the Supreme Court decides that a married 
woman who owns land must consent along 
with other land owners in a given case. 
It sees in her a person and not a mere ap- 


pendage. L. 3. 
a 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The mountain has labored and brought 
forth this. The college will suggest a 
course of study for women, who will not 
be permitted to pursue it in the college, 
or to be taught by the professors. But 
they may be examined by the college, and 
have a testimonial of acquirement. How 
this decision will look a hundred years 
hence! Meantime, here is Oberlin College 
ready to celebrate, in June, half a hundred 
years of successful co-education. —L. 8. 

“oo 
ELEVEN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 


The co-operation of suffragists is invited 
to a series of woman suffrage meetings 
soon to be held in this State. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, will 
hold six meetings, In Fitchburg she will 
speak May 24th and 25th. She will also 
address the Germans at East Boston and at 
Roxbury (particulars next week). She 
will also be one of the speakers at the An- 
nual Meeting of the New England Wom- 
an Suffrage Association May 28th and 29th, 
and at the Suffrage Festival, May 30th. 
Mrs. Neymann is alady of unusual intelli- 
gence and refinement; a clear thinker and 
an agreeable speaker. She has been com- 
pared with her distinguished countryman, 
Carl Sehurz, and has much of his power 
of logical and convincing statement. 

Rey. J. W. Bashford will hold five wom- 
an suffrage meetings. ‘The dates are not 
fully arranged, but will probably be as 
follows: West Brookfield, Monday, May 
28th; Holyoke, Tuesday, 29th; Wilbra- 
ham, Wednesday, 30th; Warren, Thursday, 
31st; Holyoke, Friday, June Ist. 

The great work of the year is now fairly 
before us. It will consist of three distinct 
but cognate efforts—viz. : public meetings, 
the circulation of petitions, the distribu- 
tion of leaflets. Let all who are willing to 
co-operate, send in their names to the oftice 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. H. B. B. 

ore 


THE GREEK PLAY AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


It was an occasion of no common inter- 
est which called together the students and 
friends of Boston University last Friday 
evening. ‘The production of a Greek trag- 
edy with anything approaching to accu- 
racy of detail and smoothness of execution 
is in itself an undertaking of no small mag- 
nitude; and if we consider that in the 
present instance the object was accom- 
plished by the unaided efforts of the stu- 
dents themselves, and with almost no out- 
lay of money, the success which crowned 
their endeavors is little short of wonderfal. 

Before the hour for commencement, the 
Chapel was crowded with an expectant au- 
dience, whose eyes impatiently sought the 
plain semi-circular stage, destitute of all 
attempt at scenic decoration, with the ex- 
ception of two busts, of Homer and Miner- 
va, which graced the extreme ends. A 
simple altar, covered with white, 
placed in front of the stage and below it. 
At length the anticipated moment arrived ; 
one of the doors in the background opened, 
and with slow and stately step came forth 
the Choragus and her attendant maidens, 
two and two, clothed in simple Grecian 
robes of snowy white, with fillets on their 
hair. With measured pace they descended 
the stage, and slowly seated themselves on 


was 


the steps around the altar, back to the au- 
dience. The silence was breathless until 
Electra entered, and the play began. 

The students were wise enough to rec- 


ognize the difficulty of representing the 
whole play intact, and by omitting the 


greater part of the longer monologues and 
choruses they increased the dramatic ef- 
fect, as well as the ease of the perform- 
ance. ‘The most surprising feature of the 
whole was the perfect fluency and smooth- 
ness with which the Greek was pronounced ; 
there was no hesitation, no prompting no- 
ticeable from first to last. Further than 
this, it was not a mere mechanical repeti- 
tion of what was well and accurately mem- 
orized; the inflection and emphasis plainly 
showed that the actors were perfectly con- 
versant with the sense of what they were 
uttering. ‘To those of us who have habit- 
ually regarded the Greek of Sophocles as 
a dead language, this was a novel and jn- 


teresting sensation. It was impossible to 


can act thereon, and in an action against a | restrain a smile when the fair and girlish 








in rapidly flowing iambs began to acquaint 
the grief-stricken Electra with the joyful 
signs of Orestes’ presence. ‘The music and 
rhythm of the Greek verse were admirably 
preserved by most of the actors, notably 
by the Electra and the sweet-voiced cho- 
rus-leader, whose articulation was beauti- 
fully distinct. One of the most effective 
parts of the whole performance was the 
musical chorus, sung during the accom- 
plishment of the dread deed of Clytzemnes- 
tra’s murder. ‘The music, composed, be it 
said to the further glory of the Boston 
University, by a graduate of the College 
of Music, was strangely sweet and harmo- 
nious, the Greek words adding to the mu- 
sical effect. 

Much of the acting of the drama was 
fine, and the grace and appropriateness of 
the costumes were extremely to the credit 
of the youthful costumer of the senior 
class. In such an amateur performance 
criticisms are hardly fair, so that it might 
be ungracious to remark upon the diflicul- 
ty of imagining the blooming Electra to 
have passed lonely vigils or to have been 
racked with thoughts of vengeance; nor 
will we comment upon the slight form and 
youthful appearance of the Clytamnestra. 
But despite all resolutions, one comparison 
must present itself to the minds of the 
audience. It was unavoidably noticeable 
how very superior the female impersona- 
tions were to the male. It was not only 
that the ladies chanced to have the leading 
roles; but both in the acting and in the ar- 
ticulation of the Greek, in the whole « - 
thetic appreciation of the task they had 
undertaken, the gentler sex showed them- 
selves immeasurably superior to theirstern- 
er associates. Must not the shade of Soph- 
ocles rise up in consternation at so palpa- 
ble a contradiction of all known traditions 
of classic dramatic art? E. C. 

Boston, Mass. 
ee 


UP THE RIVER OF SOULS. 


The Raymond excursionists are gener- 
ally agreed that they have seen nothing 
lovelier in all this beautiful West than the 
calons of the Alamosa and the Rio las An- 
imas—the River of Souls. Last year the 
excursion went no further than the Toltec 
Gorge. We penetrated nearly two hun- 
dred miles deeper into the San Juan coun- 
try. It was an experience to make us echo 
the prayer of a small boy who accompa- 
nies the party. The other day he expressed 
an ingenuous wish that he had been born 
cross-eyed, so that he could look at both 
sides of the road at That boy will 
be somebody one of these days. 

We find ourselves winding through a 
wonderful caion, with steep pine-clad hills 
rising up and up and up—who knows how 
many thousand feet ?—on either side. Some- 
times the road runs along a narrow shelf 
on the side of a precipice, four hundred 
feet sheer up on one side, two hundred 
and eighty sheer down on the other; these 
figures hastily taken down from the lips of 
the genial conductor. ‘That official sends 
a faint thrill of fear down our now hard- 
ened backbones by a request that the pas- 
sengers will not all crowd to the side of 
the ear next the abyss in order to see the 
view when the train goes around a curve. 
We shudder for a moment-—and then calm- 
ly disregard the prohibition, all except a 
few thin ladies who conscientiously cast 
their inconsiderable weight on the side of 
safety. Through the cafion runs a river, 
not muddy, like the misnamed ‘Clear 
Creek” and so many of these mountain 
streams, but green and beautiful. 
times it dashes in foam over rocky rapids, 
sometimes narrows to a thread between 
approaching cliffs, and again spreads out 
into a quiet pool— 


once, 


some- 


“Beautiful there for the color derived from green 
rocks under, 
Beautiful most of all where beads of foam upris- 
¢ 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue 
of the stillness.” 

Here the valley widens, and the river 
forks around a stony island, with a grove 
of large trees, all dead, and completely 
barked from root to topmost twig. In 
some places the steep sides of the cajion 
are covered with these dead trees, rising 
up in thousands like jackstraws out of the 
snow. Now the slopes are set with live 
pines, instead of those ghastly dead trunks ; 
and here and there beside the river is a 
lonely log-cabin. Of the and 
green beauty of the river our eyes never 
tire. It seems as though 

“The waters over these ledges curled 
Might cool the heart of a tevered world.’’ 


coolness 


Travelling thus, we reached Durango— 
a town which gave us a royal welcome, 
and of which I shall have more to say lat- 
er. The railroad from Durango to Silver- 
ton was only finished last July, and ours 
was the first train of Pullman ears that 
ever went over it. Even the special agent 
of the road, we were told, left this Pull- 


man car at Durango and went on in an or- | 


dinary passenger coach. 

“Why,” 
chill, “is a Pullman car more dangerous 
than any other?” 


we asked, with another little | 


apparition of Chrysothemis tripped in, and | 














| 
| 


justice. 


“It is much wider and heavier, and sags 
more from side to side,” was the reply. 


bet ween 


On we went, the towering 
slopes, bare except for pines, but covered 
the heard, 
with rich grass knee-high. and all manner 
of wild-flowers. We passed **Needle Moun- 
tain,” 


powdered, 


to the summit in sunnner, we 


piercing the blue sky; and 
about noon we came to the mining town of 
Silverton. Itis well named. I[t lies ona 
little plain nearly ten thousand feet above 
sea-level, and is completely ringed about 
with summits rising four and five thousand 
feet higher. ‘The sun on their snows fills 
the little town with a dazzling glitter. The 
silver is in the air as well as in the soil. 

Silverton is nine years old. 
lation is estimated at fifteen hundred, one 
hundred of whom are women. Two or 
three hundred are veritably a “floating pop- 
ulation,” drifting in and out of the town 
every forty-eight hours. Six miles from 
Silverton is Red Mountain Town, which is 
about a month old, and is said to support 
three daily newspapers already. It is the 
result of a “rush” to some newly-discov- 
ered silver mines. It is growing so fast 
that the gentleman whom we questioned 
about its population declared himself una- 
ble to tell us what it was now, as he had 
not heard for a fortnight. The only wom- 
en in Red Mountain Town are two maiden 
ladies from Massachusetts. They came 
out to Durango with a brother. When the 
mining excitement at Red Mountain arose, 
the brother went there, found «a mine, 
opened a boarding-house, and sent for his 
sisters to keep it. The rush brings them 
plenty of business. They ask what they 
choose, and are making a mint of money. 
Never was such a chance for smart capable 
Eastern women to make fortunes out of 
their ability to cook and keep house. No 
great ceremony is used. We heard how 
goods were driven up there in a wagon, 
dumped right out, a roof built over them 
in the night, and next morning they were 
being sold. 

In Silverton we came across a young 
lady from Kentucky diligently collecting 
items for the local paper. She had never 
heard of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, but had 
heard a great deal about Lucy Stone, and 
was much interested upon learning that 
some one belonging to her was in the 
party. 

Durango is two years and a half old, and 
has three thousand inhabitants. The town 
was evidently impressed by the first Pull- 
man car excursion that had ever passed 
through it, and wished to impress us in 
return. The Board of Trade sent a depu- 
tation of four citizens up to Silverton on 
the train with us, to “talk up” the region ; 
and by good luck the best talker of the 
four happened to be in our car. He was a 
quiet, deliberate man from Maine, who 
told us a great many interesting things 
about Durango, past and present. Stock- 
raising, mining and farming are the chief 
industries. The farmers feed the miners, 
and get a dollar a quart for strawberries 
and fifty cents a dozen for eggs all the 
year round, and prices for other things in 
proportion. ‘The stock-raisers have thou- 
sands of cattle grazing in vast herds over 
this fine grass country, where the varying 
altitude gives a sliding scale of climate 
suited to all seasons. In winter the herds 
are allowed to run and “pick for them- 
selves.” 
districts, and twice a year there is a “*round- 
up.’ The cattle are all driven together at 
a certain place, and each cattle-owner picks 
out his own, with the calves that follow 
them, and brands the calves. 

The cow-boys, employed by the owners 
to herd the cattle, are a pretty rough set, 


in consequence of their wild and isolated | 


life and the difficulty of bringing them to 
About two years ago there was a 


gang of cattle-thieves in New Mexico who | 


used to take their stolen droves to the Du- 
rango market. They were finally driven 
out of New Mexico, and then came to Du- 
rango, where they fixed their headquarters 
at the ‘Tent Saloon” on Lower F St. It 
was near a low theatre called the Colos- 


seum, Where they and other bad charac- | 


ters held their revels. They formed a band 


of a hundred men, all well armed. A party | 
from New Mexico came to Durango and | 


asked to have this gang given up. Confi- 
dent in their numbers and arms, the cattle- 
thieves refused to stir. When it was hint- 
ed to them that it would be agreeable to 
the people of Durango if they would quit 
the city, they promptly took possession of 
every outlet with their patrols, and then 
marched through the streets swinging 
their long guns and saying, **Where’s the 
man that wants me to leave town? Show 
me the man that wants me to leave town!” 


ete., ete. The sheriff told the New Mexi- 


cans that he would not tackle such desper- | 


adoes without a requisition from the Goy- 
ernor of New Mexico for their delivery. 
The New Mexicans decided to go back and 
get one. As they rode away, the cattle- 
thieves fired upon them; they fired back; 
a cry rose that the town was attacked, and 
half the citizens rushed out and began to fire 
without knowing very well what it was 


a sharp rocky peak, bare and snow- 


The popu- | 


The country is divided into cattle | 





about. The New Mexicans 


did not 
The roughs held together at 
} the Tent Saloon. 

*At this time,” 


| 
| all 
| 


come back. 


said our Maine man, “we 


had a man for breakfast nearly every morn- 
| ing”“—i. ¢., news of a fresh murder. “But 
| it was allamong themselves: it was dog 
eat dog, and nobody cared much. At last 


| there was a young man belonging to one 
of the first families killed in the Colosseum, 
He had no business to be there. It was a 
place where no man who respected himself 
would go. 


But he was there, and a man 
| named Moorhead came in and began firing 

his revolver around promiscuously, and 
| young ——— was killed. He had a great 
| many friends, and they took the matter up, 

Moorhead was taken out on a bright moon- 

light night and hung to a tree in front of 
| the Post Office. <A patrol of citizens, all in 
| black masks, kept guard around. The 
word was passed along, ‘Any man who 
cuts him down before morning shall take 
his place.” He hung there till every man, 
woman and child in town had had a chance 
to see him. We had only one more murder 
after that. There were two men from New 
Mexico here. They had a quarrel, and 
one shot the other—shot him in the back, 
and fired several balls into him after he 
was mortally wounded. The murderer was 
tried and hung, and since then Durango 
has been recognized as a place of law and 
| order. Whe half-dozen leaders of the gang 
are all dead, and not one of them died a 
natural death. I saw those men in their 
glory,” said our Maine man meditatively, 
“and within a year every one of the lead- 
ers was under the sod. Wonderful, the 
tendency of men of blood to perish by the 
sword!” 

A great many Eastern college graduates 
come out here prospecting for mines, and 
our Maine man declared that, except for 
drink, mining towns furnished very fine 
masculine society. Liquor he supposed was 
always the curse of a life of exposure, re- 
moved from ladies’ society. ‘*But I make 
ita rule,” said he, ‘never to speak to a 
man who wears rough clothes as if he did 
not know as much and rather more than I, 
I have found by experience that they gen- 
erally do.” sii 





The good citizens of Durango gave us a 
reception in the Court House, and made us 
a variety of speeches, to which we duly 
responded. The Durango speakers said 
how glad they were to see us, and how ar- 
dently they loved the East. Our speakers 
said how grateful we were, and how fer- 
vently we admired the West. They made 
a big bonfire, and put it out with their nice 
nickel-plated fire-engine. They got out a 
special number of the Durango Daily Her- 
ald for our benefit, and distributed it among 
us, gratis. It told all about their schools, 
their five churches, their gold, silver, iron 
and gypsum: the coal-bed, containing 85 
feet of coal out of 110, near which the 
town is situated; the fine fire-clay out of 
| which they make bricks for their buildings, 
and the thousand opportunities for making 
a fortune which Durango offers to the cap- 
italist. More capital and more Yankee 
girls, every one declared to be the great 
needs of the town. May it flourish! I 
doubt not it will, and I expect yet to boast 
of having been in the metropolis of the San 
Juan country before the days of its great- 
ness. 

We passed also the Trimble Springs, fa- 
mous for curing rheumatism. Miners, who 
habitually sleep out on the snow wrapped 
in a blanket, naturally get the rheumatism. 
They are carried down on feather-beds to 
| these springs, and in ten days are able to 

go about their business. We asked if the 

springs cured anything but rheumatism, 
| and were told that in this part of the coun- 
try there was hardly any other disease to 
be cured. 
| <All about Durango are the relies of a 
former civilization, showing that the eoun- 
try was once more thickly populated than 
| now, and by a race more advanced in ciy- 
| ilization than the Indians of the East. 
There are cireles of stone which were eyi- 
dently the foundations of buildings. There 
are innumerable ruins, not of adobe, but 
of fire-burnt brick in a good state of pres- 
ervation. The bricks are not square or ob- 
long like ours, but amorphous. ‘The ruins 
extend from the base of these mountains 
all the way down through Arizona and 
New Mexico. Those toward the North are 
injured by rain and frost. The farther 
South you go, the better their state of 
preservation. Thirty miles from Durango 
are the ruins of a building 200 feet square. 
| The walls are twelve feet high, and were 

originally much higher. It is divided into 

rooms the approaehes to which seem to 
| have been from above. <A great quantity 
of ancient pottery was found here, and 
there is no telling what may yet be found, 
as some of the chambers are still unopened. 


A. 6. Be 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM. 





The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


| has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
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the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it 
one who sends us $2.50 fora new yearly 


to everyv- 


subseriber. The value of the book is 81.50. 
L. 8. 
“ef 


ANNUAL REPORT SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


‘The year now ending has been a notable 
one in the life of our club. 

Nine meetings have been held, three be- 
For each a sterling entertain- 
Our most suc- 


ing public. 
ment has been provided. 

cessful meeting was held 
when an audience of six hundred greeted 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Rev. J. J. Lewis, and Rev. 5S. 5. 
Hughson addressed the meeting held in 
September in the interests of school suf- 


in February, 


frage. 

In October and November, Mrs. Ada 
Bowles and Mrs. Bashford eloquently 
pleaded the cause of woman suffrage, and 
made patent to all the good which has al- 
ready accrued to women as the direct re- 
sult of suffrage agitation. 

In December, Miss Florence Finch 
showed the need of the regenerating influ- 
ence of the moral power of woman in pol- 
itics. In January, Miss Lilian Whiting il- 
lustrated by precept and example the suc- 
cess which may be attained by women in 
the profession of journalism. In March, 
Miss Burke gave voice to the indignation 
which we all felt at the manner of our late 
defeat at the hands of the Legislature. In 
April, Miss Eastman again addressed us, 
thus completing a series of forcible utter- 
ances by thoughtful women, which were 
well calculated to convince all reasonable 
minds of the justice of our cause. 

Our members have been active, zealous, 
and self-sacrificing. They may congratu- 
late themselves that nothing which lay in 
their power to advance the cause has been 
left undone. There has been a slight in- 
crease in our numbers. We have lost by 
death two valuable members. The strug- 
gle, for them, is over, but we who are in the 
press of it miss their cheering presence, 
kind words and helping hands. The good 
they have done lives after them in the in- 
spiration which the memory of lives faith- 
ful to truth and justice must ever be. 

We have now before us the work of our 
club for the year; we can see its high 
character and can appreciate the efforts 
which have accomplished all this. The 
work of the past will be the guide of the 
future. We have tried both public and 
private meetings, and can now gauge the 
result. As our desire is to do our part, 
liowever small, to gain the ballot for wom- 
en, which will most surely tend towards 
our object—private effort or direct appeals 
to the public? In this unequal struggle of 
a few against a mass of prejudice made 
immovable by the power of inertia, we 
need all the wisdom that can be gained 
from thought and experience, the enthusi- 
asm that will never acknowledge defeat, 
and the faith that will move mountains. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President—Miss E. F. Blacker. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss A, E. Newell, Miss J. 
I’. Baxter, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. S. C. 
Woods. 

Secretary—M. E. Powell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. Curtis. 

Directors—Mrs. A. Burroughs, Mrs. Herrick, 
Miss Newell, Miss Jennings, Mrs. Drake, M. D., 
Miss Sophia Hale, Miss Clarry. 

M. E. P., Sec. 


oe —- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. SARAH E. KING. 

When a true whom we have 
known but to honor and esteem has gone 
from her home and the midst of a 
large circle of friends, we cannot refrain 
from adding our tribute to the many— 
both spoken and unspoken—which come 
from hearts bereft. 

Such a woman was Mrs. Franklin King, 
who, on the morning of May 2, 1883, 
passed so peacefully to the home beyond, 
from the home in which for thirty-eight 
years she had been the devoted wife and 
mother. 

Sarah Gelston was born in Nantucket, 
September 24, 1821, that being also the 
native place of both her parents. Many 
of her relatives and friends belonged to 
the Quakers, and her earliest days were 
passed in the companionship of those es- 
timable people, for whom she always re- 
tained the sincerest regard, and who she 
felt had exerted a lasting influence upon 
her life. 

She early in life became interested in 
reforms, and after her marriage to Mr. 
Franklin King, she with him was one of 
the most earnest believers and workere in 
the Anti-slavery movement. Later, she 
became interested in the Woman Suf- 


woman 


frage cause, and for many years has been | 


one of its firmest and truest friends; es- 
pecially of school suffrage, in which she 
took an active and responsible part. And 
what a living rebuke was she to those who 
charge the followers of that cause with 
being less womanly or in any degree less 
true to home duties; for if there was ever 
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a devoted wife or mother, Mrs. King was tion, April 13th, at Memorial Hall. Among 


home, which 
as itis inthat of 
woman), did not 


such. Iler loyalty to he 
was first in her regard 
every true 
but rather strengthened, her interest and 
thoughtful care for those in other homes 
less favored than her own. ‘Thus the wor- 
thy poor, the sick and the suffering were 
sure of tinding in her a sympathetic and 
helpful friend. 

Then in her connection with the Ho- 
meevopathic Hospital, where for years she 
has been a ti) -d and faithful director, and 
where her judgment has been relied upon 
by her many friends and co-workers, she 


prevent, 


will be most sadly missed, and not alone 
in advisory meetings of the board, but by 
the attendants and patients, who have 
never, at her stated time for visiting 
them, watched in vain for her coming, but 
have been cheered and ‘*made better by 
seeing her and hearing her voice.” 


sy constantly remaining true to her 
early conviction that others have rights 


which w 
the faithful service and lasting regard of 
those who had served her, as was proved 
by the tearful testimony of many such, 
who came from homes of their own (where 
she had never forgotten them or theirs), 
to pay their last tribute of esteem to the 
one who “had been so kind to them.” 
Now what is the lesson of such a noble 
life, and what the lasting tribute we can 
pay to the memory of such a friend,—but 
to make her example one for our own daily 
living, and strive in our homes to be as 
faithful and true; in our treatment of 
those who serve us, as considerate and 
just, as sympathetic and helpful to sick 
and troubled, to our convictions concern- 
ing principles as firm and yet as womanly, 
and in sickness and suffering as brave and 
uncomplaining. N. 


are bound to respect, she gained 


JAMES R. PORTER. 

Mr. Porter was an American dentist, 
resident for some years in Melbourne, 
Australia, where he died on March 9, 1883. 

Although not known to the readers of 
the JOURNAL, it may interest them to 
know that he was an approving and sym- 
pathetic reader of it. He liked to speak of 
his admiration of the women of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. He had an especial admira- 
tion for his native country-women, who are 
public-spirited in the direction both of ae- 
tions and ideas. He was interested in all 
that contributed to increase the facilities 
of women for engaging in whatever they 
are individually best fitted to do. 

As a sojourner in a foreign land he was 
a good representative of his country, 
which he loved with true patriotism. 
Always interested in matters of public 
moment, he was an aspiring and dutiful 
citizen in his consideration of questions of 
national importance. 

In the beautiful city where he died, well 
endowed intellectually, he won the esteem 
of strangers by bis sincere heart and genial 
manner. He was loved in the domestic 
sphere; and exerted an influence outside 
of it in the way of reformatory ideas and 
movements for the uplifting of human life. 

New Castle, Pa. M.D. 


ANGELINA WOOLLEY. 


Mrs. Angelina, wife of Mr. 
Woolley, died recently, after a painful ill- 
ness of about five weeks. She was the 
only daughter of the late E. M. Hutchin- 
son, a highly esteemed citizen. A large 
circle of friends sympathize with the be- 
reaved family, which consist of a husband, 
mother and brother. She was about thirty- 
nine years of age and was beloved by all 
who were acquainted with her. 


MRS. 


George 


“Twas at thy door, O friend, and not at mine, 

The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

Then feil upon the house a sudden gloom— 

A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly from that hushed and darkened room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went in.” 
Watertown, Mass. 


_++<-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Dr. B. F. Campbell, of East Boston, is 
soon to give a lecture on ‘*Woman in Poli- 
tics.” 

Tickets for the Suffrage Festival, May 30, 
are almost allsold. Apply immediately at 
this office. 

The St. Louis Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege will not hereafter ‘taccept women 
matriculants,” whereupon the whole dis- 
cussion pro and con comes up in the 
papers, and good comes out of evil. 

The late very successful ‘*Women’s 
Council” inaugurated and inspired by Rev. 
Olympia Brown, in Racine, Wis., was by 
mistake credited to Milwaukee in these 
columns. 

The first 6f ‘Open Letters,”* in the May 
Century, is one “On the late Dr. Leonard 
Bacon and the Abolitionists,” by Oliver 
Johnson, who takes exceptions to the state- 


| ments made by Dr. Leonard Woolsey Ba- 


conin the recent biographical sketch of his 
father. 

Ex-Governor Chas. P. Johnson addressed 
the St. Louis National Suffrage Associa- 





other excellent things he said, **Women 
are entitled to the same inherent inalienable 
rights that man is; no sensible person will 
deny it. Plato asserted this truth, and it has 
struggled and worked its way through the 
intervening ages of ignorance like the vein 
of valued gold that works its way through 
the fissures of the eternal rocks.” It is re- 
ported in fullin the St. Louis Dispatch. 

Santa Fé, N. M., is to have a celebration 
of its three hundred and thirty-third anni- 
versary of occupation by the Spanish, 
which was seventy-tive years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Santa Fé is 
avery ancient place, and can show some of 
the finest curiosities on this side of the 
world. The picture-writing of the Aztees 
as prepared by an English curiosity-hunt- 
er, is to be seen at Santa Fé, being in pos- 
session of one of the leading men of the 
place. 

A friend who has read the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL eight years sends us a good Tist 
of new subscribers and says, ‘The Jour- 
NAL is needed for a tonic or inspiration to 
the stay-at-home class, who are interested 
in the suffrage movement, but have neither 
time, ability, nor inclination to work for 
the cause. Itis needed as a means of en- 
lightenment to those who ‘have all the 
rights they want,’ and by others who are 
in sympathy with the cause, and need ar- 
guments to sustain their convictions.” 
These are all good reasons in favor of tak- 
ing the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Sojourner Truth lives in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She is now 107 years old, and 
secures her living by the sale of her photo- 
graphs, and a sketch of her life. ‘Those 
who remember this remarkable woman, 
and the service she rendered to the anti- 
slavery cause, will be glad to preserve the 
brief history of one who if she had had 
education would have been a power in the 
land. She was a power,though born a slave, 
and not knowing one letter from another. 
Mrs. Frances Titus, of Battle Creek, P. O. 
Box 1814, acts as a scribe and friend for 
Sojourner, and will be glad to fill orders 
for her book or her photograph. 

Last week, the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Baltimore sent forth its first grad- 
uate; alady whose first year had been in 
the New York Medical College. During 
the first year (begun in October last), 
there were nineteen students, several of 
whom had studied elsewhere. They were 
from every quarter of the Union. One 
great attraction there is the climate. (‘The 
John Hopkins University has several stu- 
dents who could not endure the Northern 
and Western winters.) During the year, 
the college has acquired an Anatomical 
Museum. A hospital also has been opened. 
The hospital is visited by ladies of the best 
society, who have exhibited great interest 
in the establishment, and whose semi-ofli- 
cial supervision is guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the arrangements. Applications 
for admission to the next college class are 
beginning to come in, and the prospect is 
that the class will be a large one. 

The Massachusetts National Woman Suf- 
frage Association held a convention at Bed- 
ford on the 9th inst. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Harriette M. Shattuek, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, Rey. Howard Hanaford, Dr. 


IIosmer, of Bedford, Mrs. French, and 
Sarah A. Underwood, of Boston. Mrs. 
Caroline Roach’ recited from ‘Josiah 


Allen’s Wife.” The song by Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, ‘Hark! the Sound of Myriad 
Voices”, was sung. At six o’clock the 
guests partook of a bountiful collation pre- 
pared by the ladies of the town. <A peti- 
tion was circulated praying for National 
Legislation for woman suffrage. The meet- 
ings were very successful. Bedford has 
one of the most persistent and faithful of 
the groups of suffragists in the State. 
Their petitions never fail to be ready. Their 
venerable president, verging on four score 
years, casts her vote for school committee 
and does not lag behind younger women. 
Some of the Bedford suffragists were con- 
stant helpers in the anti-slavery cause, and 
this later reform finds them always at their 
post. 

The franchise bill now before the Can- 
adian Parliament is evidently the outcome 
of close study not alone of theories of pop- 
ular government, but of the experience of 
the two centuries of its evolution. Vastly 
more liberal and inclusive than the fran- 
chise laws of England.it like them is based 
on property and rental sand thereby render- 
ed less democratic than those of the United 
States, it nevertheless far transcends our 
laws in its profter of suffrage to all unmar- 
ried women on the same terms on which 
itis giventomen. To be completely ad- 
mirable the law should place wives ona 
level with their husbands in political 
rights, for there is no more sense or just- 
ice in making marriage an obstacle for 
women than for men, but even as it is, this 
measure, introduced by the government of 
the Dominion of Canada, is, even should 
it be defeated, the most significant and in- 
fluential step that has yet been taken in 
this great and inevitable reform. The fran- 
chise bill is so good a measure in itself 
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“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sces a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULD DPR-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom. 
plishing its perpen, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seea 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The truth of this old ad ie 





Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 


All ten- 


to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 

when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 
Provision is made for attack! 

hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, 

give waist measure outside of dress. 


ing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relleving the 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CoO., 


Mention this paper. 


that the opposition are forced to explain 
that they did not do the same thing when 
in power, merely out of regard for provin- 
cial rights.—Springfield Republican. 

The success of the experiment which 
has been lately made in different parts of 
London by electing ladies to serve upon 
boards of guardians naturally suggests the 
more extended employment of women in 
administrative work of a similar kind. 
Lord Enfield made a suggestion which will 
meet with wide approval when he urged 
upon the Government, last night, the de- 
sirability of appointing a few women as 
poor-law inspectors, to attend to “the care 
and supervision of the children of both 
sexes in workhouses ‘and workhouse 
schools.”’ There are many points connect- 
ed with the management of children, on 
which female advice would be invaluable, 
to say nothing of the quick eye of women 
for details of domestic arrangement, which 
are as important, physically, and even mor- 
ally, as they are apt to be unnoticed by the 
ordinary male observer. Lord Carrington 
gave the usual official answer (expressive 
of sympathy and the intention of doing 
nothing), and that, no doubt, is all that 
Lord Entield expected. But the question 
will soon be raised again in one form or 
another. The burden of administrative 
business, local as well as national. is cer- 
tainly growing. We cannot afford to dis- 
pense much longer with the great force, 
now almost unused, which lies ready to 
hand in the keenness of perception, the 
ready sympathy, and the devotion of wom- 
en.—VPall Mall Gazette, April 13, 1883. 
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SIESTA. 


BY ANNE WHITNEY. 
The old apple tree, 
Noblest on the hill, 
Takes me in its arms; 
There I lie a-dreaming, 
Dreaming at my will. 





Birds and birdlings chirping, 
Think not I am there— 

While they trill wild notes, 

Think not of my dreaming 
In the scented air. 


Leaves glance light above— 

Boughs beneath me yield, 
Moving like long waves, 

Or golden rye a-dreaming 

On a July field. 

My eyelids softly closing, 

Rarer sights I see; 

While all the outer music, 

All the gay leaves’ dreaming 
Beem to follow me. 

Feeling, scarcely thought, 

Old sweet grief and mirth, 
Like gold fruit are hanging 
"Mid green boughs of my dreaming, 

Far above the earth. 

Hope and bird-eyed fancy 

Midway chirp and sing; 

A rainbowed mist of music— 
A hum of cherubs’ dreaming— 
The sound of blossoming. 

Peace, a deeper peace, 

Joy, fuller tide, 

Like awans on glassy waves 
Come glidiag down my dreaming, 
Gently side by side, 


Bay you, little wren, 
That our life of mirth 

Distances a king's, 

As the sky in azure dreaming 
Distances the earth? 

Well said!—Noisy world, 
Custom’s weedy throng, 

Here I give the go.by— 

For they match not in my dreaming 
With your wing and song. 


Hearken, little bird! 
When God round your heart 
Laid those mottled wings, 
He gave you heavenly dreaming 
For your life-long part. 


I, my wild translator 
Of that upper bliss, 
On my doubtful pinions, 
Fanned through some strange dreaming 
Ere a dream like this. 
a —-- 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON. 


BY GERTRUDE F. GILBERT. 

George Washington Johnson lay in a 
drunken sleep by the roadside. ‘The Sep- 
tember sun, that had climbed to its zenith, 
shone through the sparse foliage of the 
tree under which he had crept, with all 
the ardor of July. He was powdered with 
dust from the road, and the flies swarmed 
about him, and the leaves of the tree that 
died early were falling around him, like 
the hopes of a broader, higher life which 
freedom would evoke, which had made 
strong the heart and nerved the vigorous 
young arm of the contraband for battle, 
only a few years ago. He lay now, in his 
faded blue uniform, with the arm that had 
the corporal’s badge upon it placed care- 
fully uppermost, in full view of passers- 
by. 

The uniform had seen hard wear before 
he had been mustered out of the service, 
and, as George Washington always per- 
sisted in wearing it when he went on a 
spree, and had, of late, been drunk very 
often, it was now in a very demoralized 
and dilapidated condition. Only the badge 
on the arm was clean and bright. That, 
when soiled by dirt or wear, had been care- 
fully renewed. He was as proud of this 
simple badge that he had won at the hard- 
est, as a general might have been of his 
stars. In the breast-pocket of the blue 
jacket was a printed slip of paper, care- 
fully wrapt in other paper to keep it from 
wear, which he always carried about with 
him. I[t was a brief account of an action 
between the contending forces, given by 
some newspapers during the late war, in 
which the bravery of the colored troops 
had honorable mention, from whom George 
Washington had been singled out by name 
as the hero among them, and the bravest 
of them all. 

But the hero lay now in a maudlin. sense- 
less state, unconscious of this priceless 
trophy that he bore about with him, and 
all the fame he had won. The scalding 
sun would have shone straight down into 
the black, upturned face, and the dust 
would have powdered it, as it had his uni- 
form, had it not been for a dainty bit of 
linen cambric, trimmed with lace, with 
which some kind hand—a woman's hand— 
had carefully covered it. 

When, a little later in the day, George 
Washington, having slept off the effect of 
his potions, struggled back into conscious- 
ness, and removed the dainty covering, 
the sight of that filmy fabric had some- 
thing in it that cleared his dazed brain, and 
sobered him in a moment. 

‘Yes, it’s hers,” he said, dolefully strug- 
gling into a sitting posture, and looking 
with dull eyes at the embroidered initials 
in the corner, and half crying as he did 
so. “It couldn't be nobody but her, no 
how. She’s been a-passing by, and seed 
me a-lying here like a brute. It’s just my 
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luck.” He did not say just my luck sim- 
ply; he put a profane handle to the word. 
*And I’se got to take it back, and show 


myself to her just as I be now. ‘That's 
just what she ‘specs [ will do.” That was 
the worst of all. It was like a sinner 


steeped in vice, and conscious of his deg- 
| radation, being forced into the presence of 
| an angel of spotless purity. 

George Washington covered his face 
his black, dusty fingers, down on the dead 
leaves ut his feet. 

But he rose, after a little, with the bit of 
cambric in his hand, and went slowly down 
the street until he came to a more fashion- 
able portion of it. Ile entered a brick 
house that fronted thereon, and presenting 
his shabby self before the mistress of it, 
lookedeat the noble face of the woman 
who, by the power she had always pos- 
sessed over him, and by the force of her 


of the abyss on which he was standing. 

“There's your handkerchief, Miss Min- 
nie,” he said, handing her the soiled bit of 
dainty cambrie with a hand that trembled 
with something beside the drinks he had 
taken. 

“Thank you, George,” she said, simply, 
as she took it from him, and laid it down. 
She just glanced at the dilapidated uni- 
form covered with dust, at the unkempt 


ed military cap he was nervously finger- 
ing, at the demoralized aspect of the whole 
shrinking figure that stood before her. 
She said not a word concerning his pres- 
ent condition, not a word of the state in 
which she had seen him but a little while 
ago. But an almost divine compassion 
came into the kind eyes as they rested on 
him for a moment. 

“Sit down and rest you, George,” she 
said, kindly. “Here is a cup of good 
strong coffee, and some fruit.” But he 
did not accept the invitation; he did not 
seem to hear it. He remained standing: 
shifting uneasily from one foot to another, 


upon him. 

“Ise broke my promise, to you, Miss 
Minnie,” he said, with a tremble in his 
voice, *tand Pse done gone and got drunk 
again.” 

The voice and air had something terri- 
bly pathetic in it. He looked as one might 
who, bound hand and foot, was helpless 
in the power of something stronger than 
himself, something that he felt was bound 
to master him. The look was not lost 
upon her. 

“It is hard work climbing up, George, 








too much discour- 
You 


have come to renew your promise to me, 


and one must not feel 
aged, when, now and then, he falls. 


and to try again,” she said, in a tone of 
cheerful courage. 
*Dunno, Miss Minnie, 
helplessly, with the tears gathering slowly 
in his dull eyes. ‘Tse promised over and 
over, and Tse broke it 
*Tain’t no use. 
“We won't think of the times you have 
failed,” she said, hurriedly interrupting 
him. “We won't think how many times 
you have fallen back, when you were try- 
ing hard to press forward. We will try 
again and again, and yet again. A man 
who fought like a hero but a little while 
ago is noble enough and brave enough to 


—looking at her 


over and over. 


fight a harder battle and to—win.” 

This cheerful hope in the strength and 
the good that was still left within him, 
this sublime patience and compassion that 
eould raise the fallen up over and over, 
and set him on his feet again, and still 
strive to lead him on and up, had some- 
thing so divine, so Christ-like in it, that it 
utterly unmanned him. He sank into a 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

“You are an angel, Miss Minnie,” he 
sobbed. 

“Only a woman, George,” she said, with 
atremble in her voice, “trying to save a 
brave man from ruin, who has perilled 
his life more than once to save hers.” She 
looked at him as he sat there with his 
bowed head and bent figure, in his deep 
self-abasement, shrinking from her and 
from all his kind, and the tears fell down 
on her face. 

“Ah! George! George! I see you as you 
were in those terrible days when you saved 
me froma cruel death—so grand, so un- 
selfish, so genuinely great. A man that 
only a God could have made. L see the 
burning house, the burning room, and you 
all unmindful of the fearful risk, rushing 
through the smoke and flames to save me. 
I see the flames of the dear old home light- 
ing up the inky blackness of the night, 
and you, in the narrow path that led to 
the river, still perilling your life for mine, 
fighting off, with a giant’s strength and a 
lion’s courage, the drunken soldiers that 
had followed in pursuit. [see you victor 
at the hardest, gaining the little boat you 
sought, and shielding my form with your 
own from the bullets that flew about us, 
until we reached the opposite shore and 
the Union lines. Then, and not till then, 
though pierced with many wounds, I see 


head from which he had removed the soil- | 


with his hands, and the tears fell through | 


moral might, held him firm on the brink | 


under the gaze of the kind eyes that were | 


you fall like one dead, overcome by ex- 
haustion and loss of blood.” 

It was an act of heroism, even to hear 
about which would have fired the coldest 
blood. He took his hands from his face 
and looked at her, as, with tearful eyes 
and glowing cheeks, she hurriedly recount- 
ed it. He forgot even his humiliation in 
the retrospect. He straightened up; face 
and form underwent a surprising trans- 
formation. He looked every inch the hero 
whom she lauded. Then he looked at 
the woman he had saved, as she stood be- 
fore him clothed in the divine mantle of 
charity that gave her an angel's grace, and 
a great softness came upon his features. 

**And you remember it all, Miss Min- 
nie,” he said, ‘everything ?” 

“Could Lever be ingrate enough to for- 
get it?’ she replied. He regarded her in 
silence, for a little, with the same softened 
expression on his Then the low 
voice was like music, as he said, “If you 
were in danger again, Miss Minnie, I'd 
risk as much, | couldn't risk more, to save 
In the days gone by, when we'se all 


face. 


you. 
on de ole plantation and your folks owned 
me, and could have sold me if they liked, 
Ise never so much your slave as I be now, 
—never.” 

Ife looked at her with a rapt expression 
and a strange light in his dark magnifi- 
centeyes, Heseemed to forget everything 
in gazing; then, something in her face 
that seemed mutely to question the look 
on his roused him. The light faded from 
his eyes; his face grew dark, despairing. 

*You want me to promise not to drink 
any more. Make me white, Miss Min- 
nie,” he said, bitterly, ‘sand Cll try ¢hen.” 

“Oh! George, George!” she cried, **God 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
‘arth, and what does the color of the skin 
matter, be it black or white or red?” 

He looked at her despairingly. “It 
means everything to me, Miss Minnie,” he 
said, bitterty, “everything. Use black, 
and I’'se got no hope; that’s what makes 
me drink, Miss Minnie.” 

You had hope in your freedom, George, 
before it was won. You told me then that 
the hope of freedom was like the hope of 
heaven to you; and now that it is yours 
you don’t seem to prize it. [ looked for 
great things from you, George, when you 


were free. You had some education—a 
little. The way was open for you to gain 
more. [ looked for you to be a leader ora 


teacher among your people. I[—I don't 
understand the turn affairs have taken with 
you,” she said, looking at him with a puz- 
zled air. All the grandeur that had light- 
ed up his face had disappeared. He had 
fallen back into his former self again. 

“IT thought freedom was to be won by 
fighting, and I fought hard for it, Miss 
Minnie, and that’s the truth,” he said, sad- 
ly. “But freedom aint what [ thought it 
White folks looked 
and 


was before we'se free. 
down on us then “cause we'se slaves, 
now they look down on us ‘cause we'se 
We aint equal to white folks no 

We can't 
pursued the 
poor fellow, straightening up his stalwart 


black. 
how, and IT guess we can't be. 


be bought and sold no more, 


formas if he had shaken off forever that 
degradation, *tand [se got a vote. But we 
aint much different from what we was. 
L wouldn't have believed we could have 
been free, and that it would make so little 
difference as what it has. White folks 
takes no notice of us, only on ‘lection 
times, Miss Minnie, and that’s the truth.” 
“Of course your race, which has been 
enslaved for centuries, is not equal to the 
white race, which has always been free, 
Freedom is only the first step to 
equality, but that first great step being 
taken, all the rest will come intime. Now 
they are hardly more than ignorant chil- 
dren, and need much teaching and leading 
before they reach something higher and 
better. The one who can teach them best 
is one like you who has suffered with them, 
and you will do it, George, sooner or later, 
I see that clearly. But you must first 


raise yourself, and you must begin that 


George. 


now and here, by renewing your promise 
to me before you leave.” 

“Oh! Miss Minnie, Miss Minnie!” he 
cried, **T shall never help my people, and 
I shall never help myself. Tse just a 
poor drunken creature. I> drank first 
‘cause Tse black: now I drink ‘cause [’se 
got to, and T can’t help myself. | would 
promise what you ask if I thought I could 
keep it.” He looked at her hopelessly, 
helplessly, and added after a pause, “I do 
promise what you ask, and God knows 
I'm in earnest and mean to keep it. But 
don’t think too hard of me.. Don’t de- 
spise me if you find me drunk again to- 
morrow. You don’t know the battle.” 

**You will go straight home from here, 
she said, with a tremble in her voice, ‘‘and 
you will not go to the saloon again to- 
night? At least you can promise me that.” 

“Yes, Miss Minnie, I can promise you 
that much, and keep my promise, too,” 
he said, brightening. 

“fam coming to your mother’s in the 
course of an hour or two, to see if my 
laundry work is done and I can send Rosa 


for it. I shall find you there!” 


| 
| 
| 





1885. 


**T will be there, shore. 
Minnie.” 

“God keep you and help you!” she said, 
fervently, as he turned to go. He came 
back at that, and kissed her hand, and his 
hot tears fell upon it. Then without a 
word, he turned again, and went away. 

**You'’se done gone and got drunk again, 
dat’s clar, and you’se ought to be ashamed 
These 


Good-bye, Miss 


of yourself, George Washington.’ 
words were addressed by Aunt Vineny to 
her first-born, as he came slinking into the 
little bright room where she was busily 
ironing. “A man who ‘stinguished hisself 
inde army,” she pursued, her wrath wax- 
ing higher and hotter, as she surveyed the 
dusty, dilapidated, woe-begone-looking fig- 
ure, ‘till he eben got put into de papahs, 
and who fought like de berry debbil till he 
made an officer out of hisself, and got a 
badge put on him, Ud be ‘shamed of my- 
self, [ would, a-laying down in de dirt by 
de road like a lazy, drunken, no ‘count nig- 
ger, ‘sgracein of de badge and de old flag, 
and ‘sgracein of Miss Minnie, por lamb, 
and de berry fustest family in ole Virgin- 
ny what brought you up, George Washing- 
ton. Vd be ashamed of myself, | would, 
lazin ‘round with no ‘count niggers in de 
ole drunken saloons, a drinkin up what lit- 
tle money you earns and letting your ole 
mammy support you.” Aunt Vineny paus- 
ed in her tirade, for about twenty seconds, 
and busily ironed, waiting for an answer, 
while she covertly watched her first-born, 
who was in truth the apple of her eye. 
But George Washington sat crouched down 
behind the stove, with his face in his hands, 
so absorbed in his wretchedness that he 
hardly heard her. Something in his atti- 
tude of hopeless dejection softened Aunt 
Vineny, in spite of herself. She melted 
into the pathetic as she went on. 

“Tse had reason to ’speet great things 
of you when you come out of de army, 
George Washington, ‘cause I knows you'se 
smart as a whip. and as brave as a lion, an’ 
I thought you'd work for your ole mam- 
my, and settle down pious like, and get to 
be a pahsidin’ eldah of the church, and 
make your ole mammy so proud that she 
could hardly walk. [ ‘spected great things 
ob you, and then to see you as you be 
now.” Here Aunt Vineny’s voice faltered. 
Her disappointment in her first-born had 
been so deep and sore, and her pride in 
him had been so humiliated, and she was 
so much more of a mother than a scold, 
that her tears fell fast on the iron she was 
using. 

“Don't scold George too hard, auntie,” 
said a soft voice at the door. *Heis going 
to turn over a new leaf and make us proud 
of him.” 

“De ole leaf am all blotted up with debts 
and drinks, and it am pretty black with 
shame and sorrow, Miss Minnie,” returned 
Aunt Vineny, wiping her eyes. 

“Don't ery, Aunt Vineny,” said Miss 
Minnie, softly, and there was a world of 
compassion in her sweet face. ‘That is 
all going to be changed from this day for- 
ward, is it not, George?” 

“Tse begun to try again, Miss Minnie,” 
said the poor fellow,taking his hands from 
his face, and looking at her gratefully. 

*You can’t place no “pendence on any ob 
de promises dat George Washington makes, 
and dat am de trufe, Miss Minnie,” said 
Aunt Vineny. Miss Minnie colored, glane- 
ed at the poor fellow behind the stove, and 
looked out of a window near which she 
Was sitting. 

The usually dull street was gay to-day. 
Carriages filled with richly-dressed people 
were continually passing and repassing. 

“The street is as lively to-day. Aunt 
Vineny,” she said, ‘tas if it was a front 
street instead of a back one.” 

“It always am when de races am on, 
Miss Minnie.” 

Just then an open barouche, in which sat 
a gentleman and a little girl in mourning, 
drove slowly down the narrow street, on 
its way to the broad avenue beyond. The 


| gentleman seated therein had his face turn- 


ed toward the little window, and Miss Min- 
nie, glancing carelessly out,looked straight 
into it. She started violently as she recog- 
nized him, the suddenly leaving 
cheek and lip. Aunt Vineny’s quick eye 
noted the change on her face, and she step- 
ped to the window to see the cause of it. 
Andrew Jackson Johnson, the eldest of the 
dusky brood upon the floor, who, just at 
that juncture, had come to look falso, and 
had thrust up his woolly pate in the small 
space between them, received so smart a 
rap on his unmannerly head from Aunt 
Vineny, who had turned cross all of a sud- 
den, as to cause him instantly to duck 
down again. Aunt Vineny’s black eyes, 
with mingled disdain and anger in them, 
wandered from the gentleman to the fine 
carriage in which he sat, and her dark face 
grew blackas night. She left the window, 
and went back to herironing board. ‘*Men 
don’t know nothin’,” she said, viciously 


eolor 


jamming the fluter down on the standard. 


“Ain't no ‘count, nohow.” George Wash- 
ington, who had reached the window by 
this time, regarded him with a savage 
scowl. ‘Curse him! and all belonging to 
him,” he said between his set teeth. 








All turned from the window then, and a 
pause followed, which was suddenly 
broken in upon by shouts and cries from 
the street, and a wild, sudden uproar. 
George Washington rushed out and join- 
ed the crowd, which had appeared as sud- 
ilenly as if evoked by magic; and Miss 
Minnie and Aunt Vineny, running to the 
door, saw through the breaks in the sway- 
ing crowd the fine carriage in a wreck, the 
mad horses rearing and plunging wildly, 
and then,—then—oh God! the child all of a 
sudden beneath their feet! Then, when 
they both cried out with horror, and look- 
ed with horrified eyes and bated breath, 
some one, with mad, reckless courage, had 
rushed to the rescue, and into the very 
jaws of death. 

A hoarse cheer from the crowd, and the 
rescued child, miraculously unhurt, was in 
the arms of her father. 

A hush followed the cheer. A passage 
was made through the silent crowd, and 
George Washington Johnson, bleeding and 
senseless,was carefully carried through it, 
and down the street to his own poor home. 
Following the procession, with a face as 
pallid as the poor senseless hero’s would 
have been had it beena white one, was the 
rich man of whom they had all thought so 
bitterly but a little while ago. In his wake 
followed twenty couriers, black and white, 
ready to fly hither and thither, to do his 
august bidding. He had already sent a de- 
tachment of the force for one of the first 
surgeons in the city, with golden promise 
of reward to the one who should bring him 


soonest. One of the messengers was in 
luck. Sundry fortunate circumstances 


had favored him. ‘The busy surgeon made 
his appearance on the scene in a marvel- 
lously short space of time, and gravely 
made an examination. 

‘He is all mashed up,” said the dector, 
“and L would not give two cents for his 
life.” Washington, brought to 
consciousness by the pain he was suffering, 


George 


opened his eyes with a groan. 

“George, my poor fellow!” said the man 
whose child he had saved, tenderly taking 
the black hand in both of his. He choked, 
and could go no farther. Leaning over the 
prostrate hero,he sobbed aloud like a child, 
“He shan’t die,” he said, controlling him- 
self. “Gilet to work, doctor, and do what 
youcan for him. You understand, Tam 
responsible.” 

“Really, Mr. Mayfield,” replied the doc- 
tor, ‘there is very little use in my doing 
The operation will only cause 
unnecessary pain. Give him all the whis- 
key he wants to drink. He will be dead 
before morning.” ‘There came a terrible 
cry from the mother. She rushed to the 
bed, and knelt down beside the poor fel- 
low. 

“Pray, George Washington,” she cried. 


anything. 


“Pray, honey! It ‘taint nebber too late 
for de bressed Christ to forgit if you ask 
Him with your berry last breath.” But 
George Washington, in bodily torture, only 
answered with a groan, and poor auntie, in 
her dire distress, fell on her knees and be- 
gan praying for him. ‘Dear Lord, look 
on us in our “fliction, and look straight 
down on poor George Washington, who am 
all mashed up. He can’t pray nohow, he’s 
got such pain; but forgib him, Lord, now 
whem he am dying, for de bressed Master's 
sake. He's bad, | know. He's got drunk 
berry often, and he swears some, and he 
nebber goes tochurch. But he has got his 
good pints, Lord, and now, when he am 
coming into thy presence, think on his 
good pints, and don’t judge too hard; for 
de bressed Master's sake, don’t judge too 
hard.” 

“Is there no one here who will take 
said the doctor, open- 


away this woman? 
ing his case of instruments, after a whis- 
pered consultation with Mr. Mayfield, and 
preparing to set to work. Miss Minnie, 
emerging from a shadowy corner to which 
she had withdrawn, came forward at this. 
and laid her hand upon the poor mother’s 
shoulder. ‘Come, Aunt Vineny,” she said. 
“Come with me.” 

Mr. Maytield started visibly,as he caught 
sight of the pale, sweet face,-and there 
were twenty expressions in one on his 
speaking features. But he bowed pro- 
foundly, and crossing the little room by 
her side, opened the door for her to pass 
out, as he would have done had she been 
in his own elegant parlors. ‘“*Aunt Vin- 
eny,” he said, at the door, ‘“‘nothing shall 
be left undone that can be done,and George 
will pull through, I know he will, in spite 
of what the doctor says.” 

Aunt Vineny, in a burst of gratitude, 
seized his hand, forgetting it was the hand 
of her arch enemy, and choked, but could 
not speak. They had hardly left the thresh- 
old, tVhen Rosa, Miss Minniec’s maid, white 
and breathless, without hat or shawl, came 
rushing toward them and seized a hand of 
each. ‘Oh! Miss Minnie! Oh! Aunt Vin- 
eny! Is he dead?’ she gasped. 

“Q Lord! O Lord!” groaned Aunt 
Vineny. ‘De doctor's ‘pinion am he won't 
lib ‘til morning.” 

The girl threw up her arms and fell for- 
ward with a low wild ery. A new light 
broke in upon them both. Aunt Vineny 
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caught her, and held her to her heart. 
“All who lub him now am dear to me,” 
she said, with the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

They were summoned back to the room 
they had quitted when the surgeon's work 
was done. George Washington, who had 
been under the influence of a powerful an- 
and had just returned to con- 
sciousness, opened.his languid eyes, and 
suw Miss Minnie’s pallid face bending over 
him. 

**Miss Minnie,” he said, faintly, “I hasn't 
touched one drop of de liquor what de doc- 


esthetic, 


tor ordered, Use kept my promise to you, 
and I shall keep it to de end, ‘cause de end 
uum not berry far off.” 

He looked at her, smiling amid his pain, 
with « smile that was more pathetic than 
tears. She broke down at sight of it, and 
red her face with her hands. 

* Don't ery, Miss Minnie,” he feebly pur- 
sued. ‘De Lord, He just see dat I couldn't 
hold out, Ife just comes and 
puts anend tode tight. Stay by me for de 
night, Miss Minnie; and holding fast to 
her hand, le dropped to sleep. 

A potion had been given him to dull his 
sense of pain, and he did not wake again 
until the middle of the night. ‘Then open- 
ing his eves, still be- 
side him. 

‘What time is it, Miss Minnie?’ 

Near one o'clock.” 

“If IT die before de morning, my time am 
berry short.’ 

She looked at him with every vestige of 
eolor struck out from cheek and_ lip. 
Tremulously she said, as a minister might 
have done, **Let us pray,” then fell on her 
knees beside the bed pouring out her soul 
in fervent, passionate supplication, while 
the tears of the poor fellow for whom 
she prayed fell fast and thick upon the 
pillow. After a time his lips moved and 
he, too, was fervently praying. But the 
end for which they waited did not come. 
Down by the dark gates of death the One 
whom they had called drew near, infinite 
in love and power to heal him in his infirm- 
ity, and to strengthen him for life and not 
for death. ‘Then came, not the dawn of an 
immortal existence, but the dawn of a new 
spiritual life within him. When the first 
faint streaks of day appeared, he turned 
toward her with a strange uplifted look. 

“De Lord Jesus am here,” he said, sol- 
emnly,. ‘and He forgibs me full and free, 
and He's strong—so strong dat He can hold 
me even from de drink, and I’se ready 
now to go or stay.” 


cove 


nohow, an’ 


he smiled to see her 


said Aunt Vin- 
eny. rushing into the room where he still 
lay upon his bed, one day early in Novem- 
ber, ‘stars alive! 


“George Washington,” 


Ise got news that will 
make your eyes stick out for shore. Miss 
Minnie and Mr. Mayfield am going to be 
married!” and Aunt Vineny, with a radi- 
ant face, sat down in a chair, and beat her 
knees, and laughed and cried together, 
“His wife am dead, and all de trubble be- 
tween dem am made up. Ie ‘splained it 
all, and he wan't to blame, nohow, for de 
breaking off ob de match, and de weddin’ 
am to be at de bressed Christmas time, 
George Washington, Rosa, she just bin and 
tole me. Laws! I nebber ‘spected to see 
de time I'd say dat Simon Maytield am 
good enough for Miss Minnie, but I does 
now, shore. Ie just gibs out like a prince. 
He spared no “spense to save your life. 


Laws, chile! won't your eyes stick out at 


de cake PIL bake for de weddin’ !" 

“God bless her.” said George Washing- 
ton, feebly. 

‘Three months later Mrs. Simon Mayfield 
had just returned from her bridal tour. 
She had taken a new maid with her, leay- 
ing the pretty help nurse 
George Washington. On going over to 
Aunt Vineny’s one day.and entering the lit- 
tle room softly and unobserved, she happen- 


quadroon to 


ed, inopportunely or rather opportunely, to 
see Gedrge Washington, who was able to sit 
up now, with his arm round the pretty 
Rosa’ s waist, and justin the act of kissing 
a cheek whose color rivalled the deepest, 
richest dahlia, while the girl's shy, down- 
cast eyes were full of the light of happy 
love. 

Well, in time there was a 
grand wedding in the colored church of 
which Aunt Vineny was a member, at 
which was never colored bride so decked, 


process of 


or colored groom so honored. In that 
style and pomp so dear to the African 
heart, Aunt Vineny revelled, extracting 


therefrom glory enough to last her for the 
rest of her mortal existence. 
> a ie 


WOMEN AGITATORS IN EUROPE. 


One of the curious features of the popu- 
lar agitation in Europe is the part taken 
by women. In Russia a leading dynamite 
plotter is said to be M'lle Finger, who has 
recently arrested, described as a 
woman of remarkable intelligence, a grad- 
uate of a Swiss medical 


been 
school, accom- 
and so beautiful and 
fascinating that Government officers who 
examine her are as helpless as the old bal- 
lad makes those within the 


plished in languages, 


who come 
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glance of Kate Kearney. France has a 
roll of revolutionary women from the 
Maid of Orleans down. The present lead- 
called the “Red Vir- 
probably refers to the 


ers are of an order 
gins.” The red 
color of their flag. 
Louise Michel is the head of the sister- 
Paule Minck was a leader, but she 
left the order a little while ago, and, as if 
to verify her 


hood. 


withdrawal, she brought to 
the Registrar a male child, requesting him 
to register its Vercingetorix 
Robespierre. In the ¢mente of Sunday, 
the Lith of March, appeared a new leader 
of this order. She is described as Mlle. 
Foirieux, known by her stage name of 
Darlincourt, a graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatory, 2 student of declamation under 
a Socictaire of 


name as 


the Comedie Francaise, a 
fine contralto singer, who sings revolu- 
tionary songs with dramatic effect: 
haired virgin, pretty according to the 
French style, and with the enthusiasm and 
dash of twenty-one years. A letter states 
that she distinguished her first appearance 
by heading «a mob which invaded a public 
meeting, 
head of the chairman. 
jail by this. 
Americans can 


and by breaking achair over the 
But she got into 


hardly understand the 
nation in which such women are a peril to 
the Government. But in their different 
characters the two women are incendiary 
powers among the revolutionary elements 
Michel, the destroying 
angel of the Commune, wearing the mar- 
tyr crown of exile for patriotism, plain 
and thin, in plain black dress, fanatically 
earnest in her simple eloquence of speech, 
bearing the weight of the woes of the poor 
and of the hand-to-mouth toilers, and fer- 
vently believing that only by a complete 
social revolution can there be a way of re- 
form: on the other hand, the Darlincourt, 
young, plump, handsome, with her flow- 
ing red hair, red tunic, red flag, youthful 
dash and dramatic power, fitted to rouse a 
crowd by revolutionary songs, or to leada 
mob to an attack on the Government offices. 
All recognize that if a mob gets headway 
in Paris, all will depend on the army, and 
against a popular uprising the army is an 
uncertain quantity. 


of Paris—Louise 


“ore 


4 DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


A correspondent of the New England 
Homestead furnishes the following story 
It may be a little 
exaggerated, but it ‘points toa moral :” 


After having been married some weeks, 
it came into the head of a young husband, 
one Sunday when he had but little to oc- 
cupy his mind, to suggest to his wife that 
they should) plainly and honestly state 
the faults that each had discovered in the 
other since they had been man and wife. 
After some hesitation the wife agreed to 
the proposition, but stipulated that the re- 
hearsal should be made in all sincerity and 
with an honest view to the bettering of 
euch other, as otherwise it would be of no 
use to speak of the faults to which miuar- 
riage had opened their eyes. The hus- 
band was of the same mind, and his wife 
asked him to begin. He was somewhat 
reluctant, but his wife insisted that he was 
first to propose the matter, and as he was 
the head of the house, it was his place to 
take the lead. ‘Thus urged, he began the 
recital. 

He said,— 

*My dear, one of the first faults that I 
observed in you after we began keeping 
house was that you a good deal neglected 
the tinware. My mother always took 
great pride in her tinware and kept it as 
bright as a dollar. 

iam glad you haye mentioned it, dear 

said the wife, blushing alittle: ‘the reafter 

you shall see no spot on cup or pan. Pray 
proceed.” “IT have also observed,” said 
the husband, “that you use your dish-rags 
a long time without washing them, and 
finally throw them away. Now, when at 
home, T remember that my mother always 
used to wash out her dish-rags when she 
was done using them, and then hung them 
up where they could dry, ready for the 
next time she would need them.” 


from her serap-book. 


Blushing, as before, the young wife 
promised to amend this fault. 

The husband continued with «a most 
formidable list of similar faults, many 


more than we have space to enumerate, 
when he declared that he could think of 
nothing more worthy of mention. 

**Now, my dear,” said he, “*you begin 
and tell me all the faults you have discoy- 
ered in me since we have been married.” 

The wife sat insilence. Ter face flushed 
to the temples and a great lump came in 
her throat, which she seemed to be striv- 
ing hard to swallow. 

Proceed, my dear; tell me all the 
faults you have discovered in me; spare 
none. 

Arising suddenly from her seat 
tle wife burst into tears, 
both arms about her 
cried :— 

**My dear husband, you have not a fault 
in the world. If you have one, my eyes 
have heen so blinded by my love for you 
that so long as we have been married I have 
never once observed it. In my eyes you 
are perfect, and all that you do seems to 
be done iy the best manner, and just what 
should be done.” 

*But, my dear,” said the husband, his 
face reddening and his voice growing 
husky with emotion, ‘just think, I have 
gone and found all manner of fault with 
you. Now do tell me some of my faults: 
1 know I have many—ten times as many 
as you ever had or ever will have. Let 
me hear them.” 

“Indeed. husband, it is as 


, the lit- 
and throwing 
husband’s neck, 


1 tell 





you have not a single fault that I can see. 
Whatever you do seems right in my eyes, 
and now that [ know what a good-for- 
nothing little wretch I am, I shall at once 
begin the work of reform, and try to make 
myself worthy of you.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, you know that 
sometimes I go away and leave you with- 
out any wood cut; I stay down town when 
| ought to be at home, | spend money for 
drink and cigars when I ought to bring it 
home to you; I°—— 

“No you don't,” cried his wife: ‘you 
do nothing of the kind. I like to see you 
enjoy yourself; [ should be unhappy were 
you to do otherwise than just exactly as 
you do.” 

“God bless you, little wife, 
now subjugated husband, 
ment you have not a fault in the world. 
Indeed, you never had a fault; | was jok- 
ing: don’t remember a word T said!" ‘and 
he kissed away the tears that still trembled 
in the little woman's eves. 

Never again did the husband serutinize 
the tinware nor examine the dish-rag: 
never so much as mentioned one of the 
faults he had enumerated: but soon after 
the neighbor-women were wont to say, 

“Tt is wonderful how neat Mrs. keeps 
everything about her house. Her tinware 
is as bright as a new dollar, and | do be- 
lieve that she not only washes but irons 
her dish-rags.” And the neighbor-men 
were heard to say: “What a steady fellow 

— has got to be of late: he don’t spend a 
dime where he used to spend dollars, and 
can never be kept from home half an hour 
when he is not at work. Ile seems to wor- 
ship that wife of his.” 


” 


cried the 
“from this mo- 


oe 
IU MOROUS 


To what, 
turn the cold shoulder 





though agreeable, do we often 
~The fire. 

“Splendid color, isn’t it?” asked the fish- 
monger, cutting opena salmon. “Yes,” 
replied the purchaser, “looks as if it were 
blushing at the price you asked for it.” 

A witty fellow slipped down on an icy 
pavement. While in the sprawling atti- 
tude, he exclaimed, “I have no desire to 
see this town burned down, but I sincerely 
wish the streets were laid in ashes. 

A good old Quaker lady, after listening 
to an extravagant yarn of a person as long 
as her patience would allow, said to him, 
“Friend, what a pity it’s asin to lie, when 
it seems so necessary to thy happiness.” 

Recent excavation at Pompeii has un- 
covered the remains of «a man with both 
hands resting on his stomach. This would 
seem to indicate that the early cucumber 
Was not unknown to the ancients. 


“No, aunt.” said young Folkestone, ‘1 
don’t get on well at all with Clara. Im 
afraid she puts chalk on her face.” “Oh! 
that’s nothing,” replied Aunt Goodwin. 
“A nice soldier you would make! If you 
vant face powder, George, how can you 
expect ever to get into an engagement?" 


The Autophone Company conduct their 
correspondence by means of a type-writer, 
The company had occasion to send four or 
five letters to an agent “way outin Wiscon- 
sin, and they were amused a few days ago 
to receive one from him closing with these 
words, **You needm’t print any more let- 
ters that you send me, for | want you to 
understand that Tecan read writing.” 


An aetor at the Carlo Theatre in Vienna 
has just passed away who had held a life 
engagement as the monkey in pantomimes, 
and who was simply indispensable in such 
parts as required remarkable agility and 
suppleness. When he was a young man, 
and first called on the manager to seek an 
engagement, he was refused with secant 
courtesy by that official, who was very 
busy, and who paid no attention to the 
young actor’s plea that he did not know 
what he should do to earn his bread were 
employment refused him. Sadly and. si- 
lently the youth turned away, and paused 
at the door in deep dejection, as if he hoped 
the manager might reconsider his decision ; 
but the manager made no sign, and with a 
melancholy sigh the actor  languidly 
scratched his ear with his foot, as if in 
perplexity what to do next. Every one 
burst into uncontrollable laughter at this 
unexpected action, and he was engaged in- 
stantly. 





We do not as a rule allow ourselves to use our 
editorial columns to speak of any remedy we ad- 
vertise, but we feel warranted in saying a word 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sarsaparilla has been 
known as a remedial agent for centuries, and is 
recognized by all schools of practice as a valuable 
blood purifier. It is put up in forms of almost 
infinite variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co. (Lowell, 
Mass.), who are thoroughly reliable pharmacists, 
have hit upon a remedy of unusual value. Cer- 
tainly they have vouchers of cures which we know 
to be most extraordinary. 


Is YOUR 


HEART 
-@ SOUND? 


Many people think 
themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 





—E—EEE——— 
——— 


The renowned Dr, Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and nights 
Surely this subject should harecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disore 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

F.E. Ingails, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES 








Terms and $5 out- 


Address H. Hauiett & Co., Portland, 


a weck in your own town. 
fit free. 


you, | Maine. 


MAY 


12, 1883. 






Known To Men OF Fame AND 'S OF THE E BLOOD. 
CONSTIPATION, _ . — “Io bre 4 
9 dull face, heaviness, 

DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
| eee, COUP “belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, de -spondency. 
LI LIVER pintad Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 

Fever, causing soreness in back and side 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations eye “dull, dry cough, stifled and obstruct 
ed feeling, irre pular —_— bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX pilepsy.Paralysis.jim 
APOPLEXY, "ni sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 


KIDNEY urine dark or light, red deposit; 


9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 
H T severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
‘when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion 


HEADACHE, oye or fiend!) Haintness, namaes 


















Dropay is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tinm, &e., by urie acid in bleed. Bowel Dis- 


orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. olds by choking of the secretions 
SWAYNE'S PILLS, by centile action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In posta, 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SO 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggiste. 


KIDNEY:-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
| ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES,| 


@] Does a lame back « or disordered urine inal 
w)cate that you are a victim P THEN DO Ni 
HESITATE; suse Kidney-Wort atonce, (e 


- thy action. 
Incontinence or retention of Urine, bric 
dragging 


speedily yield to its curative power. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the tact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
lrish parentage, English, [rish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
per cent, of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ing each decade in certain ages. 








THE CHLEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT, 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. MeKay,in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 82, who says, “1 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab 
lished, If their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion hag an indefinite time.” 

The thlishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that he is passed the turn of life, that one is as great a 
‘train on the physical system ax ‘the othe r,andin youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 


Both stages of life leave many ills, and a// for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes, 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro 
fession of all schools, as well ax by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much henefit to females of aul 
aqes, in health ov sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGEA,. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynweological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhe aps hot so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some ef their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring ona troublesome leucorrha@a, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will earry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia, a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Jood and improper digv stion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315 























56 children were 


born, of which 255,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





| LIKE IT. | WANT IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nor a life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 
her infant and herself. ‘ 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson is delivering a new 
course of eight lectures on the dramas of Shakespeare 
as illustrating English history, at twelve o'clock 
Thursdays, in the Hawthorne Rooms, to appreciative 
audiences. ‘Tickets may obtained of Doll & Richards, 
Park Street. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and subst: wntial 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 


A WEEK, $12 a day t he Il e 
$72 Batae rasa dey ahhomecasily made. Cosy 














MEDICAL 





REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesdag 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 
319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, espeeially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. EKLECTRICITY ta 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the M 
lreatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RIEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIO 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear, SYRING 
RUBBER URINALS, &e., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South W chnantnonans 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 








The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examia- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional so in Medicine and Gorgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education ef 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

: For announcements or information, address the 
Jean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Boclety of Friends. The main buildin 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conven arom 4 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. ‘The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply carly. 
as, other things being equal, places will be given 
earliest applicants, For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
De ‘laware C ounty, Pa. 


College fi Physicians and SUNLEONS 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Sastrustion October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ts 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike, 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
715 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the firat Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks, Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or anreuncement, address Prof. 
Sarah Has kett Steve neon, M. D., Secre ary. 





Mt. Carvall Ill] ‘Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Eas 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.”’ (Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, heseat 


Woman’ § Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct | 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


Dean. 


UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the +pecial pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure ae cines for the p>ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, OUR PRICE. 






































t. Fevers, Congestion, ~ ra . 25 
2: Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.; [25 
3. ¢€ ying | < volic, or Teething of Infants [23 
1. rhea of Children or Adults oe 6 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera ¥ Be cng Vomiting,...... ‘ 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -2 
s. Neuralgia, Toothache, baceache,. 2 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo ‘3 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach... 2 
1. Whiten toe or Painful Periods, . -2 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,. an 
t. © gree Cough, ee we Breathing,... an 
1. Sa t Rh heum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .2 
5. itheamnifen, Rheumatic Pains.. > a 
6. Fever and A Chill, Fever, Agues (50 
7. Piles, Blind or r Bleeding saqea .50 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
1. Whooping Congh, violent coughs... .54 
4. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Dise vse & 
s. Nervous Debility.,. 1 
30. Urinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpliation. 1.00 
sok { 4 aruagis ts, Or sent by t Ss 


free of charge, on_ receipt ot price. 
Send i Dr. Hamphreys’ Book on 


(44 adie ), also Hilustrat Catalogue 
dre ~wh umphreys’ Homeo ee 
+» 109 Fulton Street, New Yo 











WOMAN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


The following extracts from a private 
letter written by an enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful primary school teacher may be of 
interest to the readers of the JOURNAL. 
After speaking of an article in a recent 
number of the Journal of Education, enti- 
tled **Tommy,” she says: 

“TI, too, have a Tommy, poor little Tom- 
my Downey. Ragged, filthy, scanty— 
these words describe his clothing; his 
head always hanging down, shuffling gait, 
narrow-chested, thin, almost famished- 
looking, yet with the loveliest brown eyes, 
always answering me in whispers—this is 
Tommy; and this is what I have learned 
about him. THis father is dead, his mother 
turns everything given to her or her chil- 
dren into drink, and is often cruel to the 
children (she has four). The horse-car 
drivers and conductors give Tommy a cent 
for smoking their pipes, for chewing, for 


fighting. for swearing. ‘The harder he 
swears the more pennies he gets. Think 


of the misery of it! He is a willing little 
boy, so he does things for me as well as 
for them, but I feel that the contest is very 
unequal and the horse-car people have a 
long start. He cleans himself up, he tries 
to stand straight and expand his chest, he 
tries to be polite, he does his work, though 
he is rather indolent by nature. Oh! I 
feel very strongly about him; he is the 
most unfortunate child I ever had. But 
there are plenty more who have some such 
surroundings, only occasionally brighter. 
Ido not think Tommy is a bad boy. He 
lies, cheats, steals, swears and fights, but 
what wonder? He knows no better, or 
knows it but dimly. He really has good 
tendencies; he does those apparently 
wicked things because—oh! what shall I 
say ?—because fate has made it necessary 
in order to maintain himself. We have the 
right of self-preservation. Is there no 
remedy for this state of things? It seems 
to me that I have as good a chance here in 
the school-room as any one could have, 
but think what a little while | see them 
each day. It seems sometimes as if the 
State ought to interfere, and not allow 
such miserable people to fill the world 
with poor little children. They do not 
eare for their children truly, yet resent 
any one else’s caring. Of course it is a 
wild idea, but how much better for Tom- 

my Downey if he had never been born.” 
Does not my friend touch upon one of 
the most serious and difficult problems of 
government; a problem which must soon 
be solved? And who can deny that for its 
solution, the instinct and experience and 
heart of woman would be useful—yes, 

necessary ! F. E. B. 
Boston, Mass. 
— oo 


FIVE MONTHS’ SUFFRAGE WORK. 


= . 
FiLInt, Micu., MAY 3, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last October five women of us met fora 
talk about suffrage and what we could do 
for it in our own town and State. So far 
as we knew nothing, had been done in 
Flint for years except the circulation of a 
petition the previous winter, to which a 
hundred signatures were obtained. We 
determined to work yith the petitions 
again, to send for several thousand suffrage 
leaflets, and to try to get suffrage literature 
into the city papers. Finally, we resolved 
that an earnest effort must be made in the 
spring to elect women for school trustees. 
There were only afew of us, but we meant 
work, and we knew that nothing is so con- 
tagious as enthusiasm. 

Our success with the papers was not 
very encouraging at first. The editors 
said they hated to refuse us, but they need- 
ed all their space for news and politics. 
When we asked them under what other 
head they would place suffrage literature, 
they were probably too dazed at our pre- 
sumption to reply to it. At last, by the 
courtesy of its new editor and proprietor, 
one of the papers was opened to us, and 
has been most cordial and generous ever 
since. The Flint Journa? has earned and 
will always have our hearty thanks for 
good work done. 

The leaflets were distributed, at 
vals of a few weeks, through the post- 
office. The kindness of the postmaster 
enabled us to do this without cost. Doubt- 
less many of these’ leaflets were merely 
glanced at and thrown down, but we 
know of some instances in which they did 


inter- 


good work, and at least, people began to , : , / 
9 | the attractive points of sojourn in summer 


ask what it all meant, who sent them, and 
what they wanted. 

We followed up the leaflets with peti- 
tions, and in less than a week obtained 
three hundred and nine names to a petition 
for municipal suffrage, and nearly as many 
to one for full suffrage. 

Meanwhile, we had been following Col. 
Higginson’s advice, and had talked suf- 
frage on all suitable occasions, until we 
had begun to learn who the suffragists, 
actual and potential, were. In February, a 
meeting was called to organize a society ,— 
for thus far there had been no formal or- 
ganization, and all the work had been 
done by a mere handful of women. The 
new society asked for the co-operation of 
men as well as women, and took the name 
“The Flint Equal Suffrage Association.” 

The question of women on the school 
board was first taken in hand. A law had 
been passed by our State Legislature, at 
its special session in 1881, placing women 
on an exact equality with men so far as 
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the school ballot and school offices are 
concerned. We determined to live up to 
the full measure of our opportunities. 
How we succeeded may be judged from 
the fact that to-day three of our school 
trustees are women; the first instance, so 
far as we can learn, in which that office 
has been held by a woman in any city in 
Michigan. 

Of course such a result did not come of 
itself. Hard work and constant was re- 
quired, but we were constantly surprised 
at the encouraging words received on all 
sides; and not words alone. More than 
one lawyer gave us valuable advice with- 
out charge, and workers sprang up in un- 
looked-for places. We proceeded cau- 
tiously. The names of various women in 
the different sub-districts were carefully 
considered with reference both to their 
fitness for the place, and to the probabil- 
ity of their election; moreover, their prom- 
ise was obtained to accept the nomination 
if it should be offered them. 

The Knights of Labor were the first to 
place their tiekets in the field, and have 
the honor of having been the first to nom- 
inate a woman. ‘Then the suffrage society 
‘alled a meeting of citizens to bring the 
question more clearly and decisively before 
them. The meeting was an enthusiastic 
one, and before its close a citizens’ school 
ticket had been nominated. The citizens’ 
pandidates Were all women; in the Ist sub- 
district, Mrs. F. M. Stewart; in the 2nd, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Dittle; in the 3d, Dr. Rach- 
el J. Davison, for full term, and Miss 8. A. 
Rulison, to fill vacaney. ‘The citizens’ 
ticket was partially adopted by the 
publicans and Democrats, so that each 
lady was a candidate on at least two tick- 
ets, while at the same time each one had 
to meet at least one opposing ticket. 

On election day, April 2nd, even the 
weather was in our favor, soft and warm 
and bright. One hundred and forty-nine 
women of Flint had the pleasure of voting 
for the first time in their lives, of voting 
for women, and furthermore of electing 
them. For we were successful in two 
sub-districts, the 2nd and 3rd, and in the 
2nd at any rate it was the votes of women 
that carried the day. Among those who 
voted then for the first time were several 
women over eighty years old, and one of 
eighty-seven. It is a frequent remark 
also that the best educated and most cul- 
tivated women of the city were the fore- 
most in performing the duty of voting. 
How the “best descended” felt, or wheth- 
er we have any of that class, | don’t know. 
Governor Begole, like a good citizen, 
came early to the polls, and remarked to a 
friend that he had that day for the first 
time in his life had the honor of voting for 
awoman. Mrs. Begole, it is said, in de- 
positing her ballot, remarked that she was 
glad for once not to be classed with idiots 
and criminals. Another woman, turning 
away after voting the school ticket (the 
general election was going on at the same 
time and place on separate ballots) amused 
the by-standers by saying with apparent 
innocence, “Why, I didn’t know it was so 
I believe I could vote the full ticket 
just as well, don’t you?’ It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say that the ladies met with 
perfect courtesy at the polls. 

We think that for a small society we 
have done a good deal since October, but we 
mean this to be simply the beginning. We 
are now putting ourselves in communica- 
tion with suffragists in different parts of 
the State. We shall be glad to hear from 
any one interested in our work, but espec- 
ially from Miehigan suffragists. The lat- 
ter will confer a favor on us and perhaps 
aid the cause in Michigan by sending their 
addresses to Dr. Rachel J. Davison, presi- 
dent of our society, or Miss J. Rose Colby, 
corresponding secretary. E 


te- 


easy! 


— *eoe 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Carre MAY TO ATLANTIC City. 

mer Note Book. 
The advance sheets of this. little book 
sent out by the passenger department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company show 


A Sumn- 


between Cape May and Atlantic City. It 
gives the hotels and the prices asked at 
each, with description, historical and other- 
wise, of the different places. It gives a dia- 
gram of a seashore house, the exterior and 
interior, that costs only $720; solving, as 
it says, **the long vexed problem for prac- 
tical men, how to have a good building on 

a favored spot, at small expense.” It is 

prettily illustrated, and valuable for those 

who look for seaside summer plages. 

THE SCIENCES AMONG THE JEWS BEFORE 
AND DURING THF MIDDLE AGEs. By 
Professor M. J. Schleiden. 

The author of this little book is an emi- 
nent German botanist, and this the fourth 
edition, the first presented in English. 
Many authorities are cited to show the 
prominent place held by the Jews in astron- 
omy, mathematics, medicine, philosophy, 
and particularly the philosophy of relig- 
ion. It claims that during this period ‘the 
Jews were the conservators of a rational 


| system of agriculture, of all the more im- 
portant trades, of silk culture, dyeing, and 


weaving, and that they promoted and car- 
ried on the international commerce on 








which depends the welfare of nations.” 

Those who desire to investigate the facts 

further are referred to the authorities cit- 

ed in the footnotes. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. Collectedand compared by Win. 
Wells Newell. Harper Brothers. 


This is a handsome book of 242 pages, 
with a good index, where all the games we 
ever heard of, and many more, are given; 
often, with the music to which the songs 
and rhymes are set. Mothers will find in 
this a large supply from which to select 
amusement for the forever-to-be-amused 
little men and women, who are so well 
worth the best care that can be bestowed 
upon them, Bee Be 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. By 
Giles B. Stebbins. Mich. Thorndike 
House. 1883. 12mo. 192 pages. 75 cts. 


This is a well-written compendium of 
facts and arguments ably marshalled in 
support of the proposition that **protection 
to Home Industry is essential to national 
independence and to the well-being of the 
people.” ‘British free-trade” is pronounc- 
ed “ta delusion and a peril.” Mr. Stebbins 
is no mere advocate of temporary protec- 
tion to infant industries; he regards such 
legislation asa permanent principle appli- 
cable to all nations and alltime. ‘To our 
tariff he attributes the better wages and 
higher social condition of American work- 
men, and regards our ample territory, fer- 
tile soil, varied climate, and free institu- 
tions as quite inadequate to protect us 
against manufacturing and commercial 
vassilage to European nations, and espec- 
ially to Great Britain, unless these are sup- 
plemented by restrictive legislation. 

‘To those who desire to be supplied with 
an array of imposing statistics and author- 
ities in support of tariff legislation this 
work will be of value. But like all works 
written in support of a theory, it must be 
taken with great allowance by those who 
do not accept the doctrine that nations are 
natural enemies. Indeed a work which 
looks merely at duties on foreign goods, 
irrespective of the question of currency 
and banking, must be superficial if not fal- 
lacious. Nor is it easy to see why the 
reasoning of Mr. Stebbins is not applicable 
to Michigan as against Massachusetts, or 
to Kansas as against Michigan. 

So far from attributing our industrial 
growth and prosperty to the tariffon for- 
eign goods, we regard it as principally due 
to the absolute freedom of trade which ex- 
ists within our own vast interior. A na- 
tion continental in its territory, stretching 
from the semi-tropics of Texas and New 
Mexico to the semi-arctic regions of Maine 
and Alaska, has within itself the raw mate- 
rial, so to speak, of every possible prod- 
uct. The railroad system has suddenly 
brought every variety of soil, climate and 
circumstance into juxtaposition. We are 
the heirs of allthe science and machinery 
and inventions of civilization. So cireum- 
stanced, no mere foreign restrictions on 
trade can so far diminish the produe- 
tiveness of our labor as to ruin us. But 
these restrictions, in connection with our 
currency monopoly, have helped to keep the 
mass of our producers poor,and to build up 
within two generations a moneyed aristoc- 
racy which threatens the life of the Repub- 
lic. Freedom of trade between nations 
and individuals, and not tariff restriction, 
is alike the dictate of reason and the ba- 
sis of civilization. H. B. B. 





AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY. — Practical 
sermons by Mrs. Catharine Booth, with 
an introduction by Daniel Steele, D. D. 
Boston: McDonald & Gill, 36 Bromfield 
street. 

This little book is a striking evidence 
of the fitness of women for the ministry. 
The ten sermons which compose it are the 
utterances of the wife of **Gen. Booth,Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Salvation Army.” 
Their main characteristic is an intense 
earnestness and simplicity of purpose. 
No one can read them without compre- 
hending the singular force of the organi- 
zation which owes its vitality to this man 
and woman. It shows, too, the power of 
atrue marriage, where husband and wife 
live and work together on terms of equali- 
ty, animated by a common purpose. No 
sooner is this woman heard than she breaks 
down the prejudices of the most conserva- 
tive. Men forget their theories of woman's 
sphere and subordination in the church. 
Rey. Daniel Steele finds in these sermons 
‘no incoherency, no rhapsody, no rhodo- 
montade, but sound theology in consecutive 
proportions set forth in natural and logical 
sequence, according to the laws of thought, 
the whole delivered with divine unction, 
a river of truth set on fire by the Holy 
Ghost, bearing down or burning up every- 
thing before it.” This is high praise of a 
wountn minister from a conservative doc- 
tor of divinity. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the 
source of her power is in her own graphic 
account of her first sermon. For some 
four or five months she had been working 
with her husband in private ‘because men 
are always dying and being damned, if the 
Bible is true —everywhere — your own 
friends and neighbors around you. You 
get a letter; ‘Oh, Mr. So-and-So is dead— 
only ill three days —thirty-six hours— 
twenty-four hours—gone!’ I could not 
sleep at night with thinking of the state of 
those who die unsaved. Dare I think 
about it? Where is he gone? Oh, it was 
this view of the case that led me to open 


| my mouth first in public for God.” She 
says: “Il was one of the most timid and 
bashful disciples the Lord Jesus ever 


saved. was in the minister's pew 
with my eldest boy, then four years old, 
and there were some thousand people 
present. I felt much more depressed than 
usual in spirit, but, as the testimonies went 
on, [| felt the Spirit come upon me. You 
alone who have felt it know what it means. 
It cannot be described. I felt it to the ex- 
tremities of mv fingers and toes. <A voice 
said to me: ‘Now if you were to go and 
testify. you know I would bless it to your 
own soul as well as to the souls of the peo- 


ee 


= 





ple; and I gasped again, and I said in my 
soul, ‘Yes, Lord, I believe Thou wouldst, 
but I cannot do it.’ ... And then the devil 
said, 
speak. You will look like a fool and 
have nothing to say.” He made a mistake. 
He overrated himself for once. That word 
settled it. I said, ‘Ah, that is just the 
point. I have never yet been willing to be 
a fool for Christ, now I will be one;’ and 
without stopping a moment I rose up in 
the seat, and walked up the chapel. My 
dear husband was just going to conclude. 
He thought something had happened to 
me and so did the people. He stepped 
down to ask me, ‘What is the matter, my 
dear? I said, ‘I want tosay aword.’ He 
was so taken by surprise that he could 
only say, ‘My dear wife wants to say a 
word,’ and sat down. . . . I got up—God 
only knows how-—-and if any mortal ever 
did hang on the arm of Omnipotence, I 
did; I felt as if I were clinging to some 
human arm—and yet it was a Divine arm 
—to hold me. I just got up and told the 
people how it came about. I confessed, as 
{ think anybody should, when they have 
been in the wrong and misrepresented the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But. oh, 
how little I saw then what it involved. I 
never imagined the life of publicity it was 
going to lead me into, and of trial also; 
for I was never allowed to have another 
quiet Sabbath, when I could speak or 
stand up.” 

If ever a woman hada call to speak, it 
was Mrs. Booth. ‘These sermons are the 
literal transcript of her soul's experience. 

H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, May 14,4 P. M., 
Miss M. A. Hardaker will read a Paper on ‘Free 
‘Trade and Protection.” Club Tea at 6.30, 








To Let —A «small room with a north window, at 
No. 5 Park Street, just adapted for a studio. ‘Terms 
moderate. Apply at THe WomAN’s JOURNAL office. 


Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 


land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 


the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson, 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class, Price, $25 per acre. 
‘Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


KENSINGTON 


ART RUGS, 


In all sizes and colorings. These 
are very veasonable in price, and 
are particularly desirable for 


COUNTRY 


AND 


Na-sHOre HOUSES, 


Jon. Pray, Sons & Co 


DRESSES | 

D E E FINISHED 
DYED EQUAL 
WITHOUT to 

RIPPING NEW. 


LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
DYE 


HOUSE. 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, ©) Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, orat Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
ey shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


17 Temple Place, 
Boston, U.S. A. 


List Sent 
Free. 


Price 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. AlJl the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


‘Besides, you are not prepared to | 





WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanpva M. Dovatias. Price, $1 50. 
This last volume by this popular author will by 
heartily welcomed by all readers of “In Trust,” who 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of her 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By AMANDA M. Dovatas. Price, $1 50, 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 
SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 
IN TRUST. 

Per Volume, $1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 
By WALTER HARRIMAN, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes bis wishes and treads “the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 








Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 


By Henry Ruee.es, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 

The aut! or had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. Hs observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full ot 
interest to all intelligent persons, 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Profits, and Perils, 
By CuarR_Les F. THwina. Price, $1 25. 

A most edifyitg and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader wil! 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice, 





Pleasures, 





Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, 
Mother, 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, Heartily en 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL, 

Address “Manager Subscription 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 


and 


Department of 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


ii Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
12—3m 





GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS aud SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSO— 
Gossamer Garments. 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
aul kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
\ fourth edition of this valuable work has just beer 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 

And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
IMUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs . 
RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET." 

A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 


Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and clegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at ; 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


‘DRESS | A. T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. 








SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
Cc Every lady should posess. 


Simple; durable: salable; 
pairs,.assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. New ae 
land Novelty M’f'g Co., 24 
Portland St., Boston, Mass, 





—— 
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C. H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, £0 BROMFIELD ST. 
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